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. IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE SPRING 





SIENA: The Story of a Mediaeval Commune 
By FERDINAND SCHEVILL, Professor of History, Chicago University. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.75. 
A fascinating and comprehensive account of the history and art of one of the most interesting cities in the ’ 


world. 
“The book will give the general reader a more intimate knowledge of Siena than he would probably 
gain from a library of historical treatises. . . . It will also give him something of the distinctive personality 


of the place, of the charm and diffused fragrance of the local spirit of truth and beauty.” — Boston Herald. 





ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH EGOISTS: A book of Supermen 
From an American Point of View 
By JAMES HUNEKER 

By PRICE COLLIER de 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
Of one of the chapters which recently appeared in “ His te to male the picture iwid i 
Seribner’s Magazine, an English reviewer wrote : “ We ; paige 14 7 ns: aN — 
take off our hats to this writer and congratulate him on of his own and leave it at that. And how brilliantly, 
his powers of observation and his faculty for dissecting | how sympathetically, with what insight and spirit and 

character.” — Manchester Weekly Times. wit he paints it!” — New York Tribune. 








SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: A Study of the Larger Mind 
By CHARLES HORTON COOLEY, Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
A remarkably elaborate and systematic exposition of the social relations as distinguished from the individual 
constitution of man, and of their effect on his conduct and activities, moral and material. 


Poetry 
ARTEMIS AND ACTAEON SHELLEY 
Ant Cite Metco By FRANCIS THOMPSON 
By EDITH WHARTON 
$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


Mrs. Wharton’s first volume of Collected Poems. They A fascinating and astonishing study of one great poet 
are remarkable for their power and beauty of expression. by another. A masterpiece of critical interpretation. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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New Books of Standard Interest 


Not only are these works authoritative in their treatment of important 
questions and illuminating in their treatment of the arts, but in appearance, 
format, and illustrations they are among the notable books of the season. 





LETTERS FROM CHINA: With Particular Reference to the Empress Dowager 


and the Women of China. By SARAH PikE CoNGER. 

Mrs. Conger lived in China from 1898 to 1904 as the wife of the American minister. After passing through the 
siege of the Legations, she was instrumental in bringing about good feeling between the Empress Dowager and the Allied 
Powers. These letters throw a unique light on conditions then and now in the Chinese Empire. They are profusely 
illustrated from Mrs. Conger’s own photographs, which include those of the late Empress Dowager and her retinue, 
published by special permission. 

Profusely illustrated. Index. Crown 8vo, red cloth, stamped in white, gold, and green. 


$2.75 net. By mail, $2.95. Ready in April. 
THE ANDEAN LAND By Cuasz S. Oszorn. 


Mr. Osborn’s work is not only a vivid travel story, told with a wealth of anecdote, but is a serious effort to depict 
the recent progress of South America which so far has outstripped altogether the historian. The American exporter will 
find here some trenchant criticisms of his usual methods in handling South American trade. The man who wishes to 
cover the ground himself will find the work a complete guide to the lands of our Southern neighbors. 


Two volumes. with over 50 illustrations and 4 maps. Indexed. Large 8vo. 
$5.00 net. By mail, $5.32. Ready in April, 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE By Freperic Lezs. 


The banks of the Loire, Vienne, and Cher are here described as they appear to a leisurely anc cultured traveller 
who sees, as he passes along the river banks, and wanders through the old chateaux. not the pageant of a summer only, 
but the whole pageant of the Renaissance in France. Mr. Lees, however, gives definite information for the present day 
traveller, who wishes to see the most of Touraine, as well as historic insight for the fireside traveller, who will find 
every notable chateau represented in Mr. Lees's pictures of historic houses and rooms. 

With 12 plates in full color, and many other full-page illustrations, and a map. Large 8vo. 
$2.75 net. By mail, $2.92. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST: Japan As It Was, Is, and Will Be. 
By H. B. MonTGOMERY. 
Mr. Montgomery takes Japan seriously and consistently endeavors to get beneath the bizarre surface appearances, 
and at the real Japan. He presents, therefore, a comprehensive picture of a nation intensely utilitarian even in its art, 
bending all its energies toward national progress. His chapters on Japanese art are unusually explicit. The illustrations 


are from Japanese masters. 
With frontispiece in color and other illustrations. Index. Large 8vo. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.64. 


THE SUMMER GARDEN OF PLEASURE By Mrs. Srepuen Batson, 
author of “A Concise Handbook of Garden Flowers.”’ 


That one’s garden may bloom from early to late summer with no flowerless interregnum is the ideal that Mrs. Batson 
sets forth with Mr. Osmund Pittman’s admirable illustrations in color. After a chapter on the Wild Garden, at once 
the most fascinating and least exacting of all gardens, Mrs. Batson treats the flowers in detail and prepares the reader 
for the perils and pleasures of the seasons. In literature, gardens have ever sought the permanence denied by nature, and 
Pliny, Tacitus, Bacon, and many lesser lights contribute to the literary value of this volume. 

With 36 illustrations in color by Osmund Pittman. Index. Large 8vo. $3.50 net. By mail, $3.66. 


ART OF SPEECH AND DEPORTMENT By Anna Morcan. 
SELECTED READINGS Compiled by ANNA Morcan. 


A pioneer producer of the higher order of drama, Miss Morgan speaks with authority in all that pertains to inter- 
pretation. In this work she gives detailed treatment to the elements that go to make the finished and powerful speaker 
in the drawing-room or before an audience. A notable part of the work is that dealing with the drama, and Miss Morgan's 
Own experiences as a producer are given in an appendix. 

From Tolstoi to O. Henry and from Boccaccio to Edward Everett Hale, the field of literature pays tribute to this 
volume. Many of the selections are published for the first time apart from their author's works and only by special 
permission. The dramatic section includes Shaw and Stephen Phillips, as well as the older dramatists. 

Two volumes, 12mo, each $1.50 net. By mail, each, $1.64. Ready in April. 











A. C. McCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 
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Jc Shakespeare Bead? 
By Mark Twain 


HIS new volume is quick with keen, poignant 


humor, pierced with vigilant wit—one that in 


the guise of fun carries a message of real importance. 


It is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 


subject—and it is written with all the discerning 


analysis of Mark Twain at his best’ and funniest. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


Gilt Top. Rough Edges. $17.25 net. 








oa a , of Nancy Stair 


Katrine 


Y ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE. In“ Katrine” 
a new heroine has come into her own, the most 
beautiful and compelling figure that the author has 
given us. The romance opens amid historic surround- 
ings in North Carolina, where Francis Ravenel meets 
Katrine, and idyllic scenes pass before the reader 
among the roses of the South. The action changes to 
Paris and an atmosphere of art and intrigue, and again 
to New York. It is a great romance, but most of 
all the romance of a woman's all-conquering love. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Che 
Hand-Made Gentleman 


Like another *‘ Eben Holden,” only better—the author's best. 


Y IRVING BACHELLER. This new novel fol- 

lows Mr. Bacheller’s favorite style, treating of 
rural types and abounding in local dialect, grim wit, 
and good-natured humor—better than anything he 
has done before. ‘The Hand-Made Gentleman” 
conceives a plan for combining railway lines, which 
he submits to Commodore Vanderbilt, and, his idea 
being approved, he has an interview with “a man 
of the name of Andrew Carnegie."” The story, 
indeed, forms a romance of the wonderful industrial 
development of the past half-century in New York. 
And there is a wonderfully beautiful love story. 

Price, $1.50. 








Wallare Rhodes 


BY NORAH DAVIS. An unconventional novel 

—father and son in love with the same woman; but 
the story is sincerely free from all questionable incident 
or suggestion, and is, besides, dramatic, well-analyzed, 
and exciting in its development. It takes its color mainly 
from the personality of an exquisite, alluring woman, 
who by the world’s test is something worse than a 
coquette, and as a matter of fact is only a lovely and 
very feminine woman. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 








TheACTRESS 


Y LOUISE CLOSSER HALE. Itisdifferent—from 
the very heart of actor life. It stands alone in re- 
vealing the true—not the scandal—stagedom through 
this charming girl, her associates, and the man she loves. 
He’s a prosperous, level-headed business man, and natu- 


rally hasn’t much sympathy with her “career”— But 
the actress tells her heart-story better than any one 
else can. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 














Che Planter 


Harper & 











By Berman Whitaker 


YOUNG man from Maine, where the Commandments still hold, finds himself in the 
Brothers tropics. Here all his harder virtues are set upon by the hot winds that blow, by quick 
gusts of passion, by emotions all new and overpow 
are against him. It is the story of a naked soul oremiins in the toil of —e 
with all the impulses towards soft wrong-doing dragging at him. 


Here even the “lascivious stars” 


, Cloth, $1.50. 
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The Garden of Girls 


By MARIAN A. HILTON 


[¥ you know a girl who has outgrown juvenile 
books but is not yet ready for the modern 

novel—this is HER BOOK. 

@ It tells the story of two high-bred girls who come to 

New York to make their way. Their home-making in a 

mod tenement. their gir! friends, thelr chicken ranch. 

beet creme she a fortune, their | 


Fully illustrated. 360pp. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE TANDY-THOMAS CO., 
New York: 31-33 East TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET. 














OF INTEREST 
to LIBRARIANS 


E are now handling a larger per- 

centage of orders from Public 
Libraries, School and College 
Libraries, than any other dealer in 
the entire country. This is because 
our book stock, covering all classes 
and grades of books, is more com- 
plete than that of any other book- 
seller in the United States, enabling 
us to make full and prompt ship- 
ments. Also, because we have a well 
equipped department looking after 
this special branch of the business. 








A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 





. overlooked by new subscribers. Published by 





Credo 
A remarkable statement of belief, the work of 
one individual, although submitted to and approved 
by many leading religious thinkers. 
The New Righteousness 
By Professor Vina ScuppER of Wellesley College. 
ing the second part of “The Social Conscience E 
of the Future,” keen articles on Socialism begun in , 
the January issue. 
The Message of Gilbert K. Chesterton 
By Joun A. Hutron, of Glasgow. 
The reasons for Chesterton’s belief in God “ with 


heartiness and — and his condemna- 
tion of all the “ 


Islam, the Religion of Common Sense 


By “ Isn Isak, a Muslim graduate of the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College. 


Showing the sane and reasonable grounds of belief 
of this ancient Oriental religion. 

The Message of Modern Mathematics 
to Theology 


By Professor C. J. Keyser, of Columbia University. 
In which he shows that the doctrine that each of 
the three Persons of the Trinity is equal to the One 
composed by all, is rigorously thinkable and mathe- 
matically demonstrable. 
FOR THE ABOVE AND EQUALLY 
STRIKING ARTICLES, SEE 


THE APRIL P 
HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY 
An Unusual Number of 
An Unusual Periodical 
75 cents per copy $2.50 per annum 
Subscriptions can begin with any issue, but the January 
number, an exceedingly strong one, ought not to be 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO. 
6 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 























our LIBRARY SERVICE 
Wircnine ha’ pony sae’ on to Libraries. 
ne eS Sie 
eu Gar EDUCATIONAL eara.ceue contains a full list | 
of Supplementary Reading, indicating the grade to 





to which each | 


is 
Our C CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains overstock at e 
and an alphabetical arrangement by authors of all | 


| ; 


lowing A. L. A. lines, is of great convenience to 

Our MONTHLY BULLETIN vin oe | 
7 Three notable featu: of 
These Catalogues a sent on request. res 0, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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READY APRIL $15 
The strongest depiction of character published this year 


The Seven Who Were Hanged 


By LEONID ANDREYEV 
Translated from the Russian by Herman Bernstein 


This story, which is considered by Russian and European critics the best that has appeared from 
the pen of the “successor of Tolstoy,” is the first story of any length by Andreyev translated into 
English. 

It created a literary and political sensation upon its publication in Russia last year. And it has 
been translated into several languages, and in Germany is at present attracting much attention both for 
its powerful theme and its artistic worth. 

“The Seven Who Were Hanged ” tells seven stories of persons who have been condemned to death, 
two of them women revolutionists. It is a powerful study of these seven distinct, and as Andreyev has 
drawn them, wonderfully contrasted types. 

12mo. Frontispiece of the author. Cloth. $1.00. 








In continuation of the new departure made by us of publishing new books at a popular price, we 
desire to announce the addition to our line, of 


A Gentleman From Mississippi 


founded upon the successful and popular play of the same name, the 200th successive performance of 
which in New York has just been given. 

The story is a truthful picture of government at Washington; a shameful but accurate picture of 
Senatorial dishonesty and American business methods injected into politics. 

« Amusing, full of laughter and sentiment from beginning to end, but above all instructive.” — New 
York Evening Journal. 

We predict as large a sale for this book as that of “ The New Mayor,” founded on Broadhurst’s 
“Man of the Hour.” 
12mo. Cloth. 8 full-page illustrations from the Play. 50 cents net. Postage ten cents additional. 





We desire to announce the addition of four other titles to our line of popular cloth copyrights, 
making eight titles as follows: 


*THE NEW MAYOR ... .. Founded onthe Play “The Man of the Hour” 
*THE DEVIL ... . . . . . . « « . Ferenc Molnar 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER . . . . . . . . Florence Warden 
*A GENTLEMAN FROM MISSISSIPPI ... . ._ Founded on the Play 
THE KREUTZER SONATA AND OTHER STORIES. (140th Thou- 

sand; New edition from new plates) . . .. . . . Count Tolstoy 
"WAY DOWN EAST (Over 260,000 copies of oa story have been 

sold) . . .. . . . Joseph R. Grismer | 
THE PEER AND THE WOMAN . . . . . E.Phillips Oppenheim | 
A MONK OF CRUTA .. . . . . . . . E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Pn, marked with an asterisk are 50 « cents net, retail, the oheit, 75 cents. Liberal discount 
to the e. 

The above books are all issued in attractive cloth binding with new and separate cover design on 
each. Most of them are fully illustrated. 

The new books announced and the additions to the popular copyright line will be ready April 15. 
Advance orders solicited. 


A. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 57 ROSE i ST., NEW YORK — 
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NOW READY COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES 
DR. BAILEY’S Great 


Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


Edited, with the assistance of over 300 Agricultural Experts, by 
L. H. BAILEY, Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, and Chairman of the Commission on Country Life. 


In four quarto volumes, with 100 full-page plates, and about 2,000 other illustrations. 


It tells both what to do on the farm, and how to do it 


This is the book of reference for the country place. It will save its cost many 
times over on every country estate. It is indispensable for reference on any 
subject connected with the farm or the outdoor affairs of a country home. 





CONTENTS 

Votoms I.— FARMS — A general survey of all the 
agricultural regions of the United States — Advice 
as to the Projecting of a Farm — The Soil —The 
Atmosphere. 

Votume IIl.— FARM CROPS— The Plant and Its 
Relations— The Manufacture of Crop Products — 
North American Field Crops. 

Votoms IIl.—FARM ANIMALS—The Animal and 
Its Relations— Manufacture of Animal Products— 
North American Farm Animals. 

Votume IV.—SOCIAL ECONOMY IN THECOUN- 
TRY —Just ready. Perhaps the most important 
volume of all. It contains discussions on all phases 
of country life : — Education, farm accounting, the 
costs of production, profitable handling and sale of 
perishable food crops, ete. 





POINTS TO BE NOTED 
Any man who wants a country home can get 
from it the best advice on buying land, on the lay- 
out of a farm or country place, the best way of 
planning operations, and the capital required for 
purchase, equipment, and operation. 


Any man who has a country home can, by com- 
paring his experience with the detailed information 
in this work, find out whether he is getting the 
best possible returns for his work and where to 
make improvements if needed. 


Any man who has to attend to the construction of 
farm buildi drainage, tillage, the growing or 
marketing of any crops, the care of any kind of farm 
stock, the manufacture of any agricultural product 
whatever, will find this work indispensable. 





Send for a full prospectus, with names of contributors, outline of contents, etc. 
In four quarto volumes, fully illustrated, cloth, $20.00 net ; half mor., $32.00. 








THE LATEST NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Kate V. Saint Maur’s new book 
The Earth’s Bounty 


By the author of “ASelf-Supporting Home.” In 
the same attractive, clear, absolutely practical way, 
she deals with the wider problems of the country 


home. Cloth, illus., $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90. 


A good companion to this issued last year. 


Allen French’s 
Handbook and Planting-Table 
of Vegetables and Garden Herbs 


A book which should be on the book-shelf in every 
home where there is a garden. 
Cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89. 





Frank Danby’s new novel 
Sebastian 
Wherever a father’s ideals conflict with a mother’s 
hopes for the son of their dreams you meet the cur- 


rents underlying the plot of the new novel by the 
author of “ The Heart of a Child.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Rina Ramsay’s The Straw 


An unusually good story, in the outdoor atmosphere 
of a gay “ hunting set.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Eden Phillpotts’s 
The Three Brothers 


Distinctly a masterpiece — the best of his Dartmoor 
books. Cloth, $1.50. 











PUBLISHED 
BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORE 
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HOME RULE AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


From the time when the General Court of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony ordered that a com- 
mon school should be established in every town of 
fifty householders, at the expense of those house- 
holders, and fixed a penalty for non-compliance 
with this law, it has been the recognized duty 
of the State to see that the means of education 
are provided for its youthful citizens, and to 
make it impossible for any miserly or short- 
sighted local community to withhold the needed 
financial support. No principle is more firmly 
fixed in our practice than this, and none is 
more fundamental to our existence as a Federal 
Union of free democratic commonwealths. The 
advancing years have witnessed an extension of 
this principle undreamed of by the pioneers who 
first gave it a legal phrasing, but the embryo 
of all that we have grown into educationally 
is found in the Massachusetts law above men- 
tioned. Education is the function of the State, 
not of the county or town, because it is a matter 
too essential to the common welfare to be left 
to the caprice of the locality. The small com- 
munity may cut its coat according to its cloth 
in such matters of local concern as police and 
fire protection, road-making and street-paving, 
drainage and sanitation, because the neglect of 
these things has consequences which, however 
disastrous, are confined to a limited area ; but a 
failure to provide suitable public education has 
effects so far-reaching that the State is bound to 
interpose, and to assert its paramount interest 
in the training of its future citizens. 

This principle once granted (and we all grant 
it in the abstract), questions of the degree 
and kind of education become questions of the 
merest detail. Whatever system of public edu- 
cation the consensus of State opinion determines 
upon must be accepted, and -in good faith pro- 
vided for, by the local political units of which 
the State consists. If it range from the lowest 
elementary teaching to the highest university 
training, no section has a right to refuse its 
share of the burden. We used to hear much 
of the foolish argument that the local commu- 
nity, while bound to provide common schools, 
might or might not provide high schools at its 
own pleasure, as if this decision involved some 
fundamental principle, instead of being a minor 
aspect of the general question of, State policy. 





\ 
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We hear little of that contention of late years, 
because it is too logically evident that manda- 
tory support’ of common schools and of a State 
university makes provision for the intermediate 
period of education equally mandatory. But we 
still have many examples of local communities 
which, from motives of economy, sheltering 
themselves under the specious demand for home 
rule in educational affairs, seek to evade their 
full educational obligations. The principle of 
home rule is a sound one in all matters that 
concern local interests alone ; in its relation to 
education, its legitimate sphere is strictly admin- 
istrative, and it must not be permitted to hamper 
the declared policy of the commonwealth. 

These considerations need particularly to be 
urged at the present time, because in the two 
largest cities of the country there are now in 
progress powerfully supported movements to 
make a most injurious application of the prin- 
ciple of home rule to school affairs. In both 
New York and Chicago, the attempt is being 
made to withdraw from the city schools the 
fundamental safeguards which the State has 
wisely established for the protection of public 
education against the ignorance or caprice of 
local politicians. In each case, the attempt is 
concealed in a plan for a new city charter, and 
is likely to escape the attention it should receive 
from the public because of the multiplicity of 
other matters with which it is associated. An 
issue of the first importance is thus in danger 
of being so befogged that serious mischief may 
be done before the public bécomes aware that 
mischief is designed. 

The situation in New York City may be 
briefly outlined. About ten years ago, a benefi- 
cent piece of legislation, known as the Davis 
law, was enacted at Albany. Its provisions 
assured the teachers of the metropolis, for the 
first time in their history, of adequate compen- 
sation, secure tenure, and suitable allowances 
after retirement. It transformed as by magic 
the whole educational situation, gave stability 
to the teaching profession, improved its morale, 
and inaugurated a new era of efficiency. The 
unspeakable demoralization of the former sys- 
tem of local control was done away with; the 
unrest of the past became an old, unhappy, far- 
off thing, and the members of the teaching force, 
no longer compelled to intrigue for retention 
or deserved promotion, no longer uncertain of 
what the coming year might bring forth for them 
out of the witch’s cauldron of Tammany politics, 
were free to devote themselves to the legitimate 
duties of their profession. The wisdom of the 





Davis law has been so abundantly justified by its 
effects that it would seem as if no rational person 
could desire its abrogation ; yet at the present 
time a Charter Commission is doing its best to 
secure repeal, and to restore to the Board of 
Estimate its former power to determine from year 
to year, as the exigencies of local politics may 
dictate, the conditions of the teacher’s existence 
in the public schools of the city of New York. 

The present situation in Chicago is essentially 
the same, although the State safeguards, which 
it is now sought to remove, are of a widely dif- 
ferent nature. In LIllinois, these safeguards 
take the form, not of guaranteed minimum rates 
of compensation for individuals, but of a guar- 
anteed minimum of the total appropriation for 
the purposes of the Chicago schools. Under the 
existing law, which is of many years’ standing, 
a fixed percentage of the tax levy must be applied 
to educational purposes. The amount realized 
may go up or down with the annual assessment 
of taxable property, but the share is secured by 
law, and no part of it may be diverted to any 
other use. Without going into the details of a 
very complicated matter, we may say — and it is 
sufficient for our present purpose of making the 
situation clear — that the city Board of Educa- 
tion has a right, for current educational expenses 
(exclusive of the erection of school buildings) to 
five dollars for every four dollars that may be 
applied to the other purposes of city government 
from the annual tax levy. In order that this 
ratio may be properly understood, we must add 
that the city gets, from licenses and other sources 
outside the tax levy, approximately four dollars 
more in which the schools have no share. It 
may enlarge its special revenues indefinitely by 
various forms of indirect taxation, but it cannot 
intrench upon the educational fund. As a matter 
of form, the City Council makes the educational 
appropriation, which may be reduced if it wish, 
but since it cannot itself benefit by such a reduc- 
tion, and since the full amount authorized by 
law is inadequate for the needs of the schools, 
this power of reduction is never exercised. 

Two years ago a new city charter was adopted 
by the Illinois Legislature, but overwhelmingly 
rejected by a referendum vote. This charter 
gave the City Council full control over the appor- 
tionment of funds, and placed the Board of Edu- 
cation completely at its mercy. This provision 
was one of the chief reasons for the defeat of 
the proposed instrument of municipal govern- 
ment, and yet, with amazing fatuity, a charter 
embodying the same vicious principle is now 


again submitted to the Legislature and will very 
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likely again come before the voters. However 
great its merits in other respects, such a charter 
must be resolutely opposed by all the friends of 
public education. To put the schools at the 
mercy of the City Council, to remove from them 
the existing legislative safeguards respecting 
their share of the tax levy, would be to deal 
them the severest blow conceivable. No col- 
lateral benefits to other departments of the city 
government could outweigh or offset this evil. 
There can be no doubt whatever as to how the 
plan would work. The demands of the city 
government are insatiable, and the pressure 
exerted to enlarge the police force or the fire 
department, to increase the appropriations for 
the cleaning and the paving of streets, all of 
which things, and others, might so easily be 
done at the expense of the schools, would prove 
irresistible. Every year would witness a relative 
shrinking of the school fund, and a consequent 
retardation of educational development. There 
has not been a single year of the last twenty in 
which the Council would not have done this very 
thing had it possessed the legal power, in which 
it has not cast longing eyes at the school revenue 
lying so temptingly just beyond its reach. To 
give it, as the proposed charter contemplates, 
this long-coveted power would be the extreme 
of unwisdom. 

We think it necessary to sound this note of 
alarm because the matter has been intentionally 
obscured by the sponsors of the pending charter 
legislation. They say a great deal about the 
importance of a unified administrative system 
and the consolidation of our local governments, 
and carefully refrain from explaining how radi- 
caily their plan would affect the public schools. 
When the point is pressed upon them, they talk 
airily of increased revenues in which all depart- 
ments would share, and affect injured surprise 
at the suggestion that the schools might not be 
generously dealt with. But the bird which our 
city education now has in the hand is worth sev- 
eral of the elusive songsters that may be imagined 
to lurk in the bush of the proposed charter. 
Whatever happens, the friends of our school 
system must insist upon retaining the present 
provision of a fixed fraction for school purposes, 
or, if this be not granted them, must reject, 
regretfully but firmly, the entire measure which 
would otherwise prove their undoing. We have 
no fear of the outcome if this vital matter can 
be brought squarely before the public eye, but 
we confess to no little fear lest the case go against 
the schools by default of that alert interest in 
their welfare which is now so imperatively needed. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE DISPARAGEMENT OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 
as compared with the literature of a more fortunate 
earlier time, seems to be as inevitable as teething 
in children or rheumatism in old age. In looking 
back at the early and middle Victorian era, when 
Tennyson and Browning were beginning to be 
known, and many lesser lights spangled the literary 
firmament, we are not wont to consider it an age 
devoid of illumination. And yet, opening “ Jane 
Eyre,” which appeared in the autumn of 1847, we 
find in the thirty-second chapter an almost tearfully 
regretful mention of the good old times. St. John 
Rivers had just brought Jane a copy of “Marmion” 
— “one of those genuine productions so often vouch- 
safed to the fortunate public of those days — the 
golden age of modern literature,” comments the 
writer, and then continues: “ Alas! the readers of 
our era are less favoured. But courage! I will not 
pause either to accuse or repine. I know poetry is 
not dead, nor genius lost ; nor has Mammon gained 
power over either, to bind or slay: they will both 
assert their existence, their presence, their liberty 
and strength again one day.” Curious indeed is it 
to observe how the same old mental attitudes, — 
despair of the present, backward glances of mourn- 
ful regret at the past, and (though less invariably) 
hope of better things to come, — are assumed by one 
generation after another, with a naive unconscious- 
ness that there is nothing novel and nothing excep- 
tional in the situation. But of such old stories ever 
new is human experience composed. 





FRENCH LITERARY CRITICISM has long been re- 
garded by other nations as a model in its kind. Of 
more than local interest, therefore, is the series of 
four public lectures delivered in Cambridge, ir con- 
nection with his longer course to students, by Pro- 
fessor Abel Lefranc, this year’s Hyde lecturer at 
Harvard. In his opening address he touched upen 
the three chief features of what he called the new 
or historical method in literary criticism. First, it 
seeks to reconstruct the circumstances in which a 
work of literature was produced ; second, it studies 
sources and takes note of imitations ; and “ the third 
feature of the historical method is the search for real 
personal elements in the great writers. All works 
have been questioned as to their authors, and very 
few of the works have been mute. Whether it be 
d’Urfé, or Montaigne, or Rabelais, or Villon, or 
Ronsard, or Boileau, or the Abbé Prévost, some por- 
tion of the heart and soul has found a lodgement in 
the work. This questioning of the works for confi- 
dences, for indiscretions, it may be, about their 
authors, is only an expression of a taste and a pas- 
sion for truth. . . . We are tending to isolate lit- 
erature less and less from life and reality; as we 
connect them closer, and as we study literature more 
intelligently from this viewpoint, our literature grows 
in greatness in our eyes.” This “third feature” 
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might well have been treated as first and foremost. 
If we take from the works of an author that which 
is distinctive and personal, how little of human 
interest and real importance remains ! 

A COUNTY’S GROWTH IN THE LOVE OF LITERATURE 
is remarkably illustrated by the literary awakening 
that has taken place within the last three years in 
Multnomah County, Oregon. The Portland Library 
Association (or public library, as it might better style 
itself) prints in its forty-fifth annual report some 
figures that reveal a hopeful state of affairs in that 
far-off corner of our great Northwest. The Asso- 
ciation, supported by city and county alike, supplies 
reading matter to the farmer and the merchant, to 
the wood-hewer and the banker, without distinction 
of person. The librarian takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that this county work has passed its experimental 
stage, and now “ it is no longer a question of devising 
ways to advertise the Library or to make its books 
attractive, but rather one of how to satisfy the clamor 
for more books. In 1905, the first year of county 
work, the circulation of books was 3,955, in 1906 
it grew to 13,358, in 1907 to 37,521, and in 
1908, still maintaining its rate of growth, it reached 
58,169.” Seven reading-rooms, fourteen deposit 
stations, and nine fire companies (the last item is a 
little perplexing to a stranger ) are scattered through- 
out the county. This rural activity, controlled by a 
central library, has interested us and others of late ; 
and it promises to produce excellent results in the 
more thinly populated sections of the country. The 
county library’s usefulness in creating a demand for 
books would seem to be not inferior to the service it 
renders in supplying that demand. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LINOTYPE, the machine 
whose general introduction fifteen years ago was 
momentous to the newspaper-printing industry, has 
increased in vogue within that comparatively short 
period to an astonishing extent. In 1894, as we 
learn from a late issue of “ Printers’ Ink,” there was 
consumed in the newspaper trade of this country an 
amount of paper weighing four hundred thousand 
tons, and only thirteen years later the figures had 
risen to thrice that annual tonnage. The daily news- 

pers increased from 1855 in number sixteen years 
ago to 2374 last year, with a considerable gain also 
in weeklies. The discontinuing of the wetting pro- 
cess preparatory to printing (we no longer dry our 
morning paper over the register) is another of the 
mechanical improvements that marked the adoption 
of the labor-saving linotype, while methods and 
ideals have undergone no less a transformation in 
the editorial and administrative departments. Is it 
surprising, with all these acres of more or less irre- 
sistibly attractive printed matter clamoring every 
morning to be bought at prices ranging from a 
quarter to half » cent per square yard, that the Amer- 
ican bookstore is not quite so conspicuous a feature 
of the urban landscape as, for instance, the saloon, 
the cigar shop, and the ice-cream establishment? 





MENANDER ON A MODERN STAGE constituted an 
event at Cambridge that was unique in the literal 
sense of that much misused adjective. “The 
Epitrepontes,” the most considerable of the Men- 
ander fragments unearthed in Egypt four years ago 
by M. Gustave Lefebvre, was successfully 
and acted last month by the Classical Club of Har- 
vard. Perhaps one should not say “staged,” how- 
ever, for the play was presented in a private house 
with a truly Greek simplicity in the matter of 
“ properties” — with little, in fact, to hinder the 
imagination from transferring the scene to the prim- 
itive classic theatre of twenty-two centuries ago. 
The comedy itself is, of course, one of domestic 
intrigue, and seeks to amuse by the sprightliness of 
the dialogue in which the rather hackneyed plot is 
developed. Enough of the original remains — 532 
lines — to render the play intelligible and enjoyable ; 
and the Greek department of the University was 
unsparing in its efforts to do the great comedy- 
writer justice. A small chorus executed the ele- 
mentary dancing required, to the music composed 
for flutes by the late Professor Allen on the occa- 
sion of a Terence performance some years ago, and 
the ten actors acquitted themselves well. Plautus and 
Terence are no strangers to the modern stage; but 
Menander, their master and model, is now revived 
for the first time after his slumber of centuries. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE ATLANTA LIBRARY, which, 
by the way, is one of the numerous Carnegie libra- 
ries that shed their blessings on the just and on the 
unjust alike throughout our favored land, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a few facts gleaned from the 
librarian’s tenth annual report. For example, the 
circulation has increased more rapidly in the last 
twelve months than in any previous year, being 
32,350 over that of 1907, and amounting to 164,600 
in all. A rent collection, to appease the clamor for 
new fiction, was installed on the first day of June, 
and 699 volumes had been bought at the close of the 
year, at a cost of $585.54. These volumes circu- 
lated 11,273 times, and the rent fee (one cent a day) 
exactly equalled in its total the amount spent in pur- 
chasing the books —a triumph in the fine art of 
making an institution exactly self-supporting, with 
neither surplus nor deficiency (unless this remark- 
able and beautiful coincidence is an error of the 
types). The year 1908 was the first year of a new 
librarian, Miss Julia T. Rankin; and it is safe (as 
well as complimentary to her) to infer that no small 
part of the library’s increased usefulness is attribut- 
able to the energy and wisdom of the new adminis- 
tration. 


HoNOR AMONG PUBLIC LIBRARY PATRONS ought 
to be a matter of course; they ought to respect one 
another’s rights. The old phrase, “honor among 
thieves,” implies this mutual consideration in a 
much lower social stratum. Unregistered borrow- 
ings and law-forbidden mutilations are acts that 
sorely try the patience (to put it mildly) of a whole 
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community. In process of time, it may be hoped, 
there will be developed so universal and deeply- 
planted a sense of the entire unfitness of such out- 
rages on the public that no person, with a grain of 
self-respect, will dream of violating the wholesome 
and necessary rules of the hospitably open free 
library, any more than one would now dream of 
poisoning a public well or wantonly vitiating the 
air of heaven. Encouraging in this connection is 
an announcement in the current report of the John 
Crerar Library that whereas in 1907 twenty-one 
books were lost from the open shelves of its reading- 
room, in 1908 only eight such losses were noted. 
Presumably, too, the use of the room was greater 
in the latter year, and perhaps also the number of 
books exposed. Let us make the most of all such 
signs of increasing honor and enlightenment. 

A YOUTHFULLY ACTIVE VETERAN OF LETTERS, 
whom his many juniors and few contemporaries can- 
not but behold with admiration, as well as respect, 
and whom we have before paid tribute to in these 
columns, sets forth on the European tour, in his 
ninety-second year, apparently with all the zest and 
expectancy of a stripling, and with far more likeli- 
hood of turning his foreign experiences to good 
account, both for himself and for the world at large. 
Mr. John Bigelow departed for France last month 
to indulge once more his old and cultivated fondness 
for “doing Europe ” — or at least some small part 
of it. Whether, on his return, he will have some- 
thing new to tell us about Franklin in France, or 
some other contribution to make to biography or 
history, will appear in the sequel. Not even the 
elder Cato, with his octogenarian zeal for new enter- 
prises — including the learning of Greek and the 
(less laudable) instigation of the third Punic war — 
and not even Dr. Martineau, with his greatest liter- 
ary work executed in his nineties, are more worthy 
of admiration and emulation from the youngsters of 
seventy and under. 


A RUBBISH-HEAP OF READING MATTER that no 
one has ever read or ever will read goes on piling 
itself up in Washington at a fearful rate. A com- 
mittee of investigation has found nine thousand five 
hundred tons of accumulated government publica- 
tions stored away at a cost of thousands of dollars 
yearly for storage. A railway freight train loaded 
with these useless volumes would extend some three 
miles in length. Is there another country in the 
world that prints so many unspoken speeches and 
unimportant reports? It is significant that the terms 
of the recent pension bill allow the pension printing 
to be done by private contract, this being more 
economical — less lavishly uneconomical, rather — 
than government printing. Curious and deplorable 
is it that while millions perish of hunger in India, 
and other millions undergo intellectual starvation the 
world over, this free and enlightened country spends 
millions of dollars in printing and illustrating and 
binding and storing books that nobody needs. No 





one approves this foolish expenditure — except per- 
haps the recipients of the money spent, and probably 
not even these recipients in their lucid and honest 
moments. 


THE ACUMEN OF AN ENGLISH CRITIC displays 
itself to the reader’s wonderment in a recent review 
of President Eliot’s “ University Administration.” 
The reviewer, whose article appears in one of the 
foremost London literary weeklies, gravely discusses 
the book as if it were from the pen of a hitherto 
unknown writer, a new light in the educational 
world, and one that it has been reserved to the 
reviewer to make known to the public; and for the 
further instruction of that public the conjecture is 
hazarded that Mr. Eliot is “ presumably an Ameri- 
ean.” Verily, the Dutch have taken Holland. Had 
it but been possible for Dr. Eliot to gratify the desire 
of his fellow-countrymen by accepting the English 
ambassadorship, our London reviewer might, by 
some lucky chance, have discovered that his conjec- 
ture was correct. As it is, he is likely to go to his 
grave with no more definite knowledge of one 
Charles W. Eliot than that he is “presumably an 
American.” 


A STRENUOUS LIBRARIAN (for such there are 
in the library-world ) is lost to us in the death of Dr. 
James H. Canfield, for many years prominent in the 
educational and especially the college world, and for 
the last ten years at the head of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. For robust vigor and personal 
force few librarians are to be compared with him. 
Those who have ever seen him on the speakers’ plat- 
form or met him in personal intercourse will retain 
this impression of abounding vitality. We remember 
the applause of mirth and approval that greeted one 
of his utterances before a university graduating 
class some years ago, when he assured the young 
hopefuls before him that if they wished to succeed 
in life it must be quite as much by perspiration as 
by aspiration ; and he mopped his steaming brow as 
the sun poured in on him that hot June afternoon. 
It was he, by the way, who proposed, not long ago, 
a plan that might be called the syndicating of our 
public libraries for their mutual benefit and the 
advantage of the public — a scheme that, not wholly 
to our regret, still slumbers in the embryo. 


Grorce HERBERT, AS THE ORIGINATOR OF 
FLETCHERISM, under another name, is doubtless less 
well-known than George Herbert the early seven- 
teenth-century poet. According to Professor George 
Herbert Palmer, a recognized authority in matters 
concerning his great namesake, Herbert’s “ Hygi- 
asticon,” which in turn is the offspring of Luigi 
Comaro’s “Trattato della Vita Sobria,” teaches the 
principles of Fletcherism, three centuries before 
Mr. Horace Fletcher’s time. Yet it may very well 
be that Mr. Fletcher had never read or even heard 
of the “ Hygiasticon ” when he wrote his little book 
on the art of correct mastication ; and the Harvard 
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professor’s perhaps rather unkind disclosure of its 
existence and its nature only illustrates anew an old 
saw too familiar to call for repetition here. But 
whether we Herbertize or Fletcherize our daily 
bread, the hygienic effect will probably be the same. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
COPYRIGHT AND THE IMPORTATION 
PRIVILEGE. 

(To the Editor of Tae D1at.) 

In the summary presented in the April 1 number of 
Tue D1at of the changes in the copyright law that will 
go into effect under the new statute, the opinion is 
expressed that the privilege of importing, irrespective 
of the permission of the owner of the copyright, copies 
of books which have secured copyright in the United 
States should not be restricted to libraries, associations, 
and individuals, as is the case under the new statute, but 
should be extended also to booksellers. 

The provision as it now stands concedes practically to 
all the citizens of the United States, excepting only 
booksellers, the privilege of being placed outside of the 
ordinary and logical restrictions of copyright law. 

If your view of the matter should have prevailed, or 
if, with any future reshaping of the law, such an exten- 
sion might be brought into force, there might well be 
question as to the character or the value of the property 
that came into the hands of the publisher who made 
purchase, from the producer, of an American copyright. 

The privilege of importing, irrespective of the per- 
mission of the owner of the copyright, foreign editions 
of books that have secured American copyright, is of 
course entirely inconsistent with the principle and prac- 
tice of copyright law. In no country other than the 
United States has the attempt ever been made thus to 
restrict and undermine the value of copyright property. 
In the United States, the several copyright statutes that 
had been in force prior to 1891 were consistent in this 
matter of securing for the owner of the copynght, and 
for his assign, the exclusive control of the book or other 
article copyrighted. 

The provision in the existing law (which has been 
copied into the new statute) under which the privilege 
of importing such copyrighted books, irrespective of the 
permission of the owner or of the assign, is accorded 
practically to everybody who is not a bookseller, was 
interpolated into the act of 1891 during the last hours 
of the session. 

The law of 1891 had been the subject of discussion 
for a period of five years. At no time during those 
discussions was any suggestion made that in conceding, 
under reciprocity provisions, copyright to authors who 
were citizens or residents of other states, those authors 
should not be placed in a position to transfer to their 
assign, the American publisher, the full control of a 
copyrighted work. 

Under present conditions, when an American pub- 
lisher divides with an English publisher a publication 
originating in Great Britain, or a series of an interna- 
tional character contributions for which are secured 
from all parts of the world, the English publisher 
obtains, under the British law and under the provisions 
of the Berne Convention, the full control and advan- 
tage of the editions brought into print by himself, for 








Great Britain, for the British Empire, and for Europe. 
He also secures, under the inconsistent provisions of the 
American law, the right to distribute copies of his edi- 
tions throughout the United States, a right of which he 
is naturally availing himself to an increasing extent 
from year to year. 

The American publisher, on the other hand, is entirely 
excluded from Great Britain and from Europe, and 
secures in his own market not the exclusive control, 
which is the theory of copyright law, but simply the 
privilege of selling in competition with the English 
publisher. 

Such an operation of the law works injustice and, ne- 
cessarily, discourages international publishing arrange- 
ments and joint publishing undertakings. It constitutes 
what might be called “ boomerang” protection, — that 
is to say, it is a specific advantage given by American 
law to a foreign competitor. 

The American publisher does not ask for any special 
privileges. He does ask, and he has a right to secure, 
under any civilized system of copyright, the control of 
the property that he purchases and in which he is called 
upon to make investment. The American reading pub- 
lie has, apart from the matter of doing justice to the 
American publisher, a direct interest in securing an 
equitable and consistent copyright law. It is important 
for the literary and higher educational interests of the 
country, and for the requirements of American book- 
buyers, that the business of producing American editions 
of books originating abroad, shall be encouraged. It is 
also important for the same interests that the business 
should be encouraged of bringing into publication inter- 
national series the contributions for which shall be 
secured from all of the world. The American 
reader is entitled to the best that there is in the matter 
of science or literature. This can be secured only if 
the production of American editions of international 
series can be furthered. Under existing conditions, the 
publication of such series and of American editions of 
transatlantic books is, of necessity, discouraged. 

I may give as an example the “Cambridge History 
of English Literature.” The publishers are called upon 
to make in the production of the American edition of 
this work an investment that will amount to some thirty 
thousand dollars. The work, from its compass and 
character, must depend for its chief demand upon 
libraries, or upon the wealthier of individual buyers, 
those who are likely to have connections and accounts 
on the other side of the Atlantic. A large portion, 
and an increasing portion, however, of the American 
demand for this set is being supplied, through London 
purchasing agents, with copies of the English issue. 
This is not because the English issue is more attractively 
printed, for the typography of the American volume 
is more satisfactory. The difference in price is but 
trifling. The librarians, however, who have standing 
arrangements with purchasing agents in London, find it 
an inconvenience to instruct these agents to except from 
their shipments books which are being produced in 
copyrighted American editions, while the purchasing 
agent is, naturally, interested in making his shipments 
as large as possible. As a result of such standing in- 
structions, it is frequently the case that the American 
librarian purchases the English edition of a work at 
a considerably higher price than he would pay for an 
American edition equally attractive in form, and often 
better suited for the needs of the American market. 

It is, however, quite in order that in the cases in which 
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a purchaser, whether a librarian or an individual buyer, 
prefers the transatlantic to the American edition, he 
should be placed in the position to secure such trans- 
atlantic issue. Under the American law back of 1891, 
there was no difficulty, and under the present English 
statute, there is no difficulty, in importing, under the per- 
mission of the owner of the copyright, copies of the trans- 
atlantic edition. Such an order can be placed either 
directly with the publisher controlling the copyright, or 
with any intelligent bookseller, whose importation is 
then made through the publisher. Such an arrange- 
ment would meet your suggestion that a customer who 
may not have a transatlantic account should be placed 
in a position to purchase, through a bookseller, a copy 
of the English issue, securing the same privilege that 
is accorded to the individual who happens to possess 
an account in London. The only requirement made 
under a consistent and equitable copyright law is that 
the importation must be made through the publisher to 
whom has been assigned the American copyright. 

There is no little confusion in the mind of the public 
generally, and of their representatives the legislators, 
in regard to this matter of a consistent and equitable 
copyright, a copyright that shall carry out the expressed 
purpose of copyright law, —the furthering of literary 
production. 

Those who are interested in the work of bringing the 
United States in this matter of copyright into line with 
the other civilized states of the world, are naturally 
anxious that the influence of a journal like THe Drar 
should not be given to furthering a confused under- 
standing of the nature of copyright or of the actual work- 
ing of copyright law with reference to the interests not 
only of authors and of publishers, but of the book-buying 
community. 

As an appendix to this communication [ quote an 
opinion that has come to me from Mr. L. E. Scaife, one 
of the leaders of the Suffolk Bar (Boston) in regard to 
the right on the part of the owner of a copyright, or of 
an assign, under the English and American statutes, to 
control the matter of importations of the copyrighted 
article. 

“Since the year 1710, nobody but the owner of the English 
copyright of book has had the right to import into England 
such copyrighted book without the written consent of such 
owner; and from 1790 down to the passage of the United States 
Statute, of 1891, nobody but the owner of the United States Copy- 
right of a book had the right to import into the United States 
such copyrighted book without the consent of the owner. The 
United States law concerning importation wasso clearly adapted 
from the English statute of 1710 that the English decisions have 
of necessity been given great weight in the American courts. . . . 
The provisions of the act of March 3rd, 1891, ought to be inter- 
preted in connection with the entire history of the copyright law 
of the world.” 

Gro. Haven Putnam. 

New York, April 6, 1909. 





THE COST OF CIRCULATING A LIBRARY BOOK. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dr1at.) 

The extent of Tae D1at’s circle of readers would 
seem to justify some comment on your recent remarks, 
even assuming that they were “writ sarcastic,” on the 
cost of circulating a library book. 

Whereas it would undoubtedly be possible to obtain 
the actual cost, I know of no library in which it is done. 
For the most part, critics divide the total expenditures 
by the number of volumes circulated, and quote the 
result as the cost per book. Some, endeavoring to be 





fairer, divide the amount spent on salaries by the vol- 
umes circulated, and quote the result thus obtained as 
the cost. 

Both methods are plainly inaccurate. The first sys- 
tem charges up as part of the cost of circulating a book 
the upkeep of.grounds, lecture courses, and reference 
work; also the cost of the books themselves. When 
this last item is included the library that circulates tech- 
nical books that average between $3. and $4. each, 
makes an infinitely worse showing than the library that 
circulates the “ Duchess ” books, which cost between 30 
and 40 cents each. The second method is faulty because 
a library’s salary list includes the salaries of persons 
connected solely with regular reference work, attendants 
for the bulk of the books on stacks which are rarely 
circulated, and cataloguers and bibliographers. Again, 
as it costs more to engage cataloguers who can catalogue 
Incunabula than it does to hire those who can handle 
the “ Duchess,” the higher the class of books accumu- 
lated by the library the worse its comparative showing. 
Or take the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Printed analytical cards for the 1907 volume 
cost $1.16: the clerical labor in accessioning, preparing 
the book for the shelves and filing the cards would not 
be less than 25 to 35 cents, so that the total cost of 
cataloguing such a book is nearly $1.50. 

Many libraries, too, when books that are called for 
are out, reserve them, and send postal notices when they 
are returned, without charge. Each such case adds one 
cent to the cost of circulation, in addition to necessary 
clerical work. 

A branch library in Philadelphia, of which I had 
charge, circulated over 300,000 volumes at a cost, if 
figured by the first method, of about four and one-half 
cents. That was remarkably low, but the cost of 
administration in a branch library is always proportion- 
ally lower than that in a regular library. This library 
last year circulated over 150,000 volumes, and as its 
total expenses were less than 37,200 the cost per vol- 
ume circulated, figured by the first method, was about 
four cents. But last year was its first year of opera- 
tion, and in addition to its reference work not being 
fully developed, repairs to plant, bindery bills and 
replacements were lower than they can ever be in the 
future. As increased reading and research work is 
done in the building the cost of operating the library as 
compared with the number of volumes circulated will 
increase — and we are looking forward to such develop- 
ment. 

One word more. A Children’s Room over which 1 
had charge at one time had but 2,500 volumes, yet it 
circulated annually over 60,000 volumes, a turnover 
circulation of 24. On no day throughout the year were 
there more than 800 volumes in the library at one time, 
so that there was little shelving to keep in shape, while 
the room itself was small, with but three tables. The 
cost of administration was so low that it probably was 
a record breaker, but it should not be quoted, because 
neither sufficient books nor adequate facilities were pro- 
vided for the children. 

Does it not seem that the discussion of circulation 
costs, as at present figured, is really not only useless, 
but likely to do much harm to libraries that are endeav- 
oring to put more useful and therefore more expensive 
books in the hands of their readers? 

O. R. Howarp THomson 


The James V. Brown Library, 
Williamsport, Pa., April 7, 1909. 
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CHINESE WOMEN AND CHINESE WAYyYsS.* 


Little by little, through the letters and diaries 
of missionaries and travellers, the western world 
is becoming better acquainted with that vast 
domain of the mysterious, the unexpected, the 
bewildering, and the anomalous, the Chinese 
Empire. But it will be long ere the mammoth 
puzzle is so completely solved as to lose its charm 
for lovers of the novel, the curious, and the 
baffling. Mrs. Conger, widow of our late Min- 
ister to the Court of Peking, writes her “ Letters 
from China” with all the zest, all the fresh 
curiosity, of an intelligent and observant woman 
visiting new and, in some instances, startling 
scenes for the first time. The character of her 
book, and its claims upon our serious attention, 
may be indicated by a few explanatory sentences 
from her “ Foreword.” 

“From my entrance into China, on through seven 
years, I worked with a fixed purpose to gain clearer 
ideas. To avoid all formalities and to simplify the 
recording of events, I have chosen, and here present, 
some of my private letters written to our daughter, 
sisters, nieces, and nephews. In these letters many heart- 
stories are told. May each letter carry a ray of light 
into the hearts of its readers, and reveal a little of the 
real character of the Chinese as it has been revealed to 
me. Our experiences in China were unique and extreme 
in many ways. Through the smaller and larger avenues 
of the almost iron-clad customs of China I was permitted 
to pass and to enter places where I beheld many won- 
derful things. That others may look upon a modified 
panorama of these views and help to correct the wide- 
spread and erroneous ideas about China and her people, 
I present this letter compilation.” 

It is but natural that the women of China, 
and especially the most conspicuous woman of 
her time, the late Empress Dowager, should 
have most interested this American sojourner. 
“‘ The many conversations awarded me with Her 
Majesty,” writes Mrs. Conger, “ revealed much 
of the concealed force and value of China’s 
women. Ignorance of these qualities has brought 
@ pronounced misrepresentation of China’s 
womanhood.” 

Early in 1898 Mr. Conger was called upon to 
transfer his diplomatic services from Brazil to 
the far East, and in the summer of that year 
we find his wife writing her first impressions of 
things Asiatic from the American Legation at 
Peking. She had ‘earned from her Brazilian 
experience that, to learn to understand a foreign 








* Lerrers From Carna. With Particular Reference to the 
Empress Dowager and the Women of China. By Sarah Pike 
Conger (Mrs. E. H. Conger). With eighty illustrations from 
photographs, and a map. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 








country and to breathe its atmosphere, one must 
not constantly carry one’s home with one, and 
hug the pleasing notion of American superiority 
to all other nations. She descended from her 
imaginary height “‘ with the determination to 
seek with open eyes and a willing heart,” and 
found herself amply rewarded. An autumn out- 
ing that took the form of a visit to the Great 
Wall gives occasion for the following cheerful 
observations : 

“ Such a happy ride! On our way we saw many hun- 
dreds of fine camels; these camels rest during the day 
and travel with their packs at night. The prosperity 
of the country was shown by the fine flocks of sheep, in 
the hundreds of mules laden with wool, hides, tea, fruits, 
grain, fodder, cotton, and other commodities. We met 
pack-cattle from Mongolia with red-faced Mongol 
drivers. We also met a number of mule litters, a few 
carts drawn by mules, and many men riding on don- 
keys. All were bent on business, and we were forcibly 
impressed with the fact that the Chinese do not seek 
their pleasure in travel. This well-kept road is a direct 
pass over the mountains from Peking to Mongolia and 
Russia.” 

An event of considerable importance is chron- 
icled in an early page. Mrs. Conger formed one 
of a party of foreign ministers’ wives who were 
the first women from the outer world to visit 
the imperial court and to be received by the 
imperial majesties. December 13, 1898, was 
the epochal date of this sublime function, and 
the account of it, too long to reproduce here, 
is worthy of the occasion. Concerning the 
Empress Dowager herself, the centre of interest 
throughout the gorgeous pageant, we read : 

“She was bright and happy and her face glowed 
with good will. There was no trace of cruelty to be 
seen. In simple expressions she welcomed us, and her 
actions were full of freedom and warmth. Her Majesty 
arose and wished us well. She extended both hands 
toward each lady, then, touching herself, said with much 
enthusiastic earnestness, ‘One family; all one family.’” 


Upon the death of this masterful woman a 


few months ago, Mrs. Conger wrote an appre-: 


ciation of her character, and from this obituary 
eulogy, which is printed as an “ Afterword” 
to her narrative, a few sentences may here be 
quoted. They are of value as coming from 
one who was admitted to “ an acquaintance that 
grew into friendship.” 

“Her Majesty's keen perception knew the nations, 
and she often spoke to me with deep appreciation of 
America’s attitude toward China. . . . For forty-seven 
years this able woman has stood at the head of the 
Chinese Empire, and strong men have given their sup- 
port. In a land where woman has had so little official 
standing, Her Majesty’s achievements make her ability 
and strength more pronounced ; and China, surely, must 
be jealous for this reign in the sight of other nations 
. . . Through this woman’s life the world catches a 
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glimpse of the hidden quality of China’s womanhood. 
It savors of a quality that might benefit that of the 
Western World.” 

In one of her earlier letters Mrs. Conger says 
that “the honor of woman is her child-bearing, 
and the more boys the greater the honor. The 
better classes of Chinese women never see for- 
eign men and seldom meet men of their own 
people. I am told that they do not labor; a 
noble life-work is done if they bear even one 
or two children.” As to those who do labor, 
the servants of both sexes, she has much to say, 
chiefly commendatory. 

“TI never knew such wonderful servants in my life; 
they are quiet, gentle, kind, and willing. Each knows 
his own work and does it. . . . The Chinese are quiet 
and accurate in their methods. They handle large 
columns of figures, make delicate calculations, and no 
amount of confusion or jostling disturbs them; they 
work calmly on and seldom make mistakes. In Japan 
and in the foreign concessions I noticed that the banks 
employ the Chinese for their most important detail 
work. When in one of the large banks, I asked why the 
Chinese were employed in these responsible positions. 
The reply was: ‘The three principal reasons are that 
they are honest, self-possessed, and accurate. They 
move so quietly that we are astonished at what they 
accomplish.’” 

The Boxer disturbances, falling within the 
period of Mr. and Mrs. Conger’s residence in 
Peking, afforded material for many anxious 
entries in the diary kept by the wife during 
that trying time, when communication with the 
outside world was almost entirely suspended and 
the long days of harrowing suspense dragged 
slowly by. For weeks every entry in this diary 
mast have been made with little expectation that 
it would be followed by another. The wonder 
is that the writer, distracted by so many other 
claims on her time and attention, and with an 
intermittent hail of bullets and cannon-balls 
dealing death on every side, could have com- 
manded sufficient composure to carry on her 
journal of horrors. But the besieged, even 
those of the weaker sex, have done this before, 
as at Lucknow, at Ladysmith, and at many 
another place stormed at by shot and shell and 
in momentary expectation of the worst. After 
the concentration of the foreign ministerial per- 
sonages and their servants, dependants, and 
military forces within the fortified enclosure of 
the British Legation, Mrs. Conger recorded, 
when the agony was at its height, the following 
incident : 

“ The other day I said to a scholarly Chinese, ‘ Will 
you help to fill these sand bags?’ He replied, ‘I am 
no coolie.’ Then I in turn said, ‘ I am no coolie either, 
but we must all work here and now. I will hold the bag 
and you come and shovel the sand.’ I took a bag and 
a Russian-Greek priest stepped forward and filled it. He 





spoke no English and I no Russian, but we both under- 
stood the language of the situation. Other people rallied 
about us, and we soon stepped aside. Our work was 
finished. This scholarly Chinese was of the American 
Legation’s staff helpers. As rank is so respected in 
China, and as the Chinese do not wish to degrade the 
ranks, this man, from his point of view, could not fill 
sand bags. Mr. Conger talked with him, saying, ‘ Your 
life as well as ours is to be protected here, and you must 
do your part or we cannot feed you.’ The man was in 
hiding three days. As our coming troops did not come, 
and he was near to starvation, he came to the front, 
willing to do what he could.” 


Still more vividly is the peril depicted in an 
earlier passage, from which a brief extract 
solicits space for insertion. 

“This morning three quarts of bullets were picked 
up that the enemy had fired into the American Legation. 
They are to be melted and made into balls for the big 
gun belonging to the Italians. All the temple candle- 
sticks, vases, images, in fact everything that can be 
melted, have been gathered and moulded into ammuni- 
tion. . . . A large iron ball just fell below our window, 
but it did no harm. The ball is still warm. Another, 
at least six inches in diameter, went whizzing through 
the walls of the British Minister’s dining-room. For- 
tunately it passed near the ceiling, so it did no damage 
aside from knocking off a corner of the frame of Queen 
Victoria’s portrait. The Chinese are firing their big 
guns by far too much for our comfort.” 

Among the now somewhat numerous pub- 
lished diaries and letters and reminiscences of 
diplomats’ wives — which have a way of being 
much more agreeable and sprightly reading than 
their husbands’ official despatches — Mrs. Con- 
ger’s volume is worthy of a high place. In 
range of observation and in fluency of descriptive 
narration she is not unlike Madame Waddington, 
also an American by birth and breeding. The 
photographic illustrations of persons and places 
are generous in number and excellent in work- 
manship, and combine well with the handsome 
style of the book and its large, clear type to 
make it a very attractive volume. 


Percy F. BickKngELL. 








THE RIGHT ARM OF THE CONFEDERACY.* 


Dr. White’s volume on Stonewall Jackson is 
one of the “* American Crisis Biographies,” in 
which Bruce’s life of Robert E. Lee has already 
appeared ; these being the only two Confederate 
generals included in the series. The present 
volume follows the bad practice of omitting the 
date of publication from the title-page —a fault 
that is continued in the bibliography, which fails 
to give the date of publication, as well as the name 








* STONEWALL Jackson. By Henry Alexander White, A.M., 
Ph.D. “ American Crisis Biographies.” Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 
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of the publisher, of books to which reference is 
made. The bibliography is fairly complete, but 
although giving Colonel William Allan’s “ Jack- 
son’s Valley Campaign” (1880), it omits his 
« Army of Northern Virginia in 1862” (1892), 
the best work that has been published on this 
campaign, Colonel Henderson’s excellent life of 
Jackson not excepted ; it also omits Hotchkiss 
and Allan’s book on Chancellorsville (1867), the 
first complete account of this notable battle that 
was published after the war. Whoever compiled 
the index to Dr. White’s book has been guilty 
of the error of confusing the references to two 
officers, General Richard B. Garnett, command- 
ing the “ Stonewall Brigade”’ in the battle of 
Kernstown, and Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas S. 
Garnett, 48th Virginia regiment, commanding 
the second brigade of Jackson’s division at the 
battle of Cedar Mountain. The last two refer- 
ences (pp. 241, 242) are to the latter, whose 
name is omitted in the index. 

Dr. White’s book gives us the usual accounts 
of General Jackson’s early life, his career at 
West Point, in Mexico, and at the Virginia 
Military Institute to the spring of 1861. In 
this portion of his work the author draws upon 
the Rev. Dr. Dabney’s “ Life and Campaigns of 
General Jackson” and Mrs. Jackson’s * Life 
and Letters,” both excellent authorities, and 
the latter a vivid portraiture of his domestic 
life. He shows us how conscientious and delib- 
erate were Jackson’s position and actions in 
the Civil War. With respect to the questions 
agitating the country at the outbreak of the 
war, Dr. White says truly: “His judgment 
and his sympathies were in full accord with the 
views that prevailed among the people of the 
South with reference to political and social 
affairs.” Dr. White also makes clear the fact 
that Jackson “‘ was always a friend and bene- 
factor to the colored man,” as was shown by his 
teaching in and contributing to the support of 
a colored Sunday-school in Lexington. “ He 
believed, however, says his wife, ‘ that the Bible 
taught that slavery was sanctioned by the 
Creator Himself . . . for ends which it was 
not his business to determine.’”’ He believed, 
too, that “ the South ought to resist aggression, 
if necessary by the sword,” and that any of the 
States had the rizht to secede from the Union. 
Therefore, when Virginia chose to exercise that 
right, he was found in thorough accord with 
all her people except some dwelling in West 
Virginia. In a short speech to his student 
cadets, on the occasion of raising the Virginia 
flag at the Military Institute at Lexington, he 





said: “The time may come when your State 
will need your services; and if that time does 
come, then draw your swords and throw away 
the scabbards.” This tersely shows the spirit 
of the man ; and it is credibly stated that later 
in the war he was in favor of raising the black 
flag. Whatever he did, he believed in doing 
thoroughly. He accepted, with General Sher- 
man, the dictum that “ War is hell,”’ and was 
ready to act upon it. 

Dr. White has given a succinct and well- 
selected account of the chief events in General 
Jackson’s life, and has written a book that will 
serve as a good résumé of his military career. 
We should have liked a fuller criticism of his 
generalship ; but that want has been already 
well supplied in Colonel Henderson’s book, to 
which we have referred. His military talents 
were not appreciated until after his Valley cam- 
paign, which was, indeed, the first occasion on 
which he had an opportunity to display them. 

While in command at Harper’s Ferry, in 
1861, Jackson formed the First Brigade of the 
Army of the Shenandoah, composed of the 2d, 
4th, 5th, 27th, and 33d Virginia regiments, and 
the Rockbridge Artillery, which last had been 
organized at Lexington, Virginia, and was com- 
manded by the Rev. Dr. William N. Pendleton, 
rector of the Episcopal Church in Lexington and 
a graduate of West Point. When General 
Joseph E. Johnston was placed in command at 
Harper’s Ferry, Colonel Jackson was assigned 
to the command of the First Brigade, and was 
soon promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, 
receiving his commission at Winchester, July 38, 
1861. The name of “ Stonewall ” was due to an 
exclamation made by General Bee, when rally- 
ing his own brigade at Manassas (Bull Run) on 
July 21 of that year. The phraseology is given 
differently by different writers, but that given 
by Dr. White will answer as well as any other : 
“Look! There is Jackson standing like a stone 
wall! Rally behind the Virginians!’’ (pp. 87-8). 
There is no question that Jackson’s charge 
at the opportune moment gained the day at 
Manassas. He was always in favor of a charge, 
and of “ giving them the bayonet.” 

On the occasion of this memorable battle, the 
Rockbridge Artillery —to which body the writer 
of the present article belonged—had been firing 
for about two and a half hours, chiefly at Griffin’s 
and Ricketts’s batteries near the Henry house,— 
Jackson's brigade meanwhile lying down in the 
woods in the rear,— when the artillery was 
suddenly ordered off the field, much to their 
surprise. As soon as they had cleared the 
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ground, the infantry were ordered to rise and 
charge ; and as the other troops did the same, 
and Early’s and Kirby Smith’s brigades came 
in on the left, the enemy were soon put to flight 
and did not stop before reaching Centreville. 
It is the writer’s belief that our victorious troops 
should have pressed on to Washington, as 
General Jackson wished, supplies or no supplies, 
and there seems little reason to doubt that we 
could have reached the Federal capital. 

The limits of this article will not permit even 
an outline of General Jackson’s full career. It 
will be found well stated in Dr. White’s book. 
For the early portion of it, the reader is directed 
especially to Colonel Allan’s “* Jackson’s Valley 
Campaign,” for it was this campaign that called 
attention to Jackson’s military abilities, and it 
affords material for a special study in military 
strategy. His main object was to prevent the 
reinforcement of McClellan near Richmond ; and 
in this he succeeded to his complete satisfac- 
tion. After routing Milroy and Schenck at 
McDowell, Jackson hastened back to the Valley 
and there overthrew Banks. Then, escaping 
“by the skin of his teeth”’ between Frémont 
and Shields, he routed them both on successive 
days, so that one retreated to Strasburg and the 
other to Front Royal. After ashort breathing- 
space, Jackson hurried to Richmond and aided 
General Lee, forcing McClellan’s army back to 
Harrison's Landing on the James River — the 
so-called “change of base.” There was a 
“change of base,” but the prevailing cause of 
it was the defeat of Porter’s corps at Gaines’s 
Mill, June 27, caused by Jackson’s well-timed 
attack on the Confederate left. While Jackson 
failed to accomplish what Lee had wished at 
White Oak Swamp, and the army failed at 
Malvern Hill by reason of its irregular and 
disjointed attacks on that formidable position, 
the general result was the relief of Richmond 
and the withdrawal of McClellan’s army to 
Alexandria. The battle of Cedar Mountain 
and the defeat of Banks’s troops on that field 
were but an episode in Pope’s campaign. His 
turn came at Manassas, from which his “ grand 
army ” took refuge in the fortifications around 
Washington. Jackson’s corps withstood Pope 
at Manassas until Longstreet arrived and made 
his attack on the right, which lack of daylight 
alone prevented from being a complete success. 
A few weeks later the battle of Sharpsburg 
(Antietam) followed, a battle of one to two and a 
half — 35,000 to 87,000 — and rightly charac- 
terized as “‘ the best-fought battle of the war ” on 
the Confederate side. After giving McClellan 





an opportunity to attack the next day, which 
he did not take, General Lee retired across the 
Potomac. A little later McClellan was suc- 
ceeded by Burnside, whose bloody attack and 
repulse at Fredericksburg soon followed. Then, 
in May, with Hooker in command of the 
Northern army, Jackson performed his brilliant 
feat of marching around and surprising the 
Union right, effecting again a Confederate vic- 
tory, which was clouded by the loss of his own life 
from wounds received from some of his men while 
venturing on a personal reconnoissance beyond 
his lines in the dark. It is hardly too much to. 
say that in that dire mishap perished the hopes 
of the Confederacy. How great, how irrepar- 
able, was that loss was shown only a few weeks 
later at the battle of Gettysburg, which has 
been rightly regarded as the turning-point of 
the war- With Jackson’s genius in strategy 
and power in action added to the strength of the 
Confederates, who can say how different might 
have been the issue of that great battle, and 


even of the war? James M. Garnett. 








THE ASTHETIC VALUE OF ASIAN ART.* 





Disillusionment is not always desirable. The 
delectable domain of the imagination affords a 
welcome retreat from the wear and tear of the 
work-day world. But it is a land wherein the 
verities are not physical ; and in contemplating 
the sober facts of the universe there is gain, not 
loss, in being able to see them as they really are. 

This is peculiarly true as regards the finer 
achievements of Oriental art. One by one, 
Western misconceptions of the East have given 
way before the tide of advancing knowledge. 
No longer do we speak of that part of the world 
as “‘ gorgeous,” “ magnificent,” or “ unchang- 
ing.” These phrases belong to a day when 
nearly the whole sum of available information 
was supplied by such books as “The Arabian 
Nights” and “The Travels of Marco Polo,” 
and found its echo in poems like Coleridge’s 
“ Kubla Khan,” and in the paintings of Dela- 
croix and other artists of the Romantic school. 
Testifying to the existence of the opulent splen- 
dor that inspired these works were the marvel- 
lously beautiful carpets and other fabrics that 
for hundreds of years have found their way to 
Europe through the bazaars of Constantinople, 
the decorated pottery from Persia, the inlaid 

* PAINTING IN THE Far East. An Introduction to the History 
of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China and Japan. By 


Laurence Binyon. Illustrated. New York: Longmans, Green, 
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arms and armor, and the precious stones 
brought from India by the early traders and 
soldiers who visited that far-away land. Then 
came the glowing accounts of visitors to China 
and Japan, and the lovely porcelains, the rich 
silks, the charming lacquer, brought from these 
countries. What wonder that these things should 
give rise to visions of abounding wealth and 
luxury ? 

Gradually we have learned that the people of 
the East are not rich but poor; that the sensu- 
ous magnificence was never widespread, but 
chiefly found in the trappings of a few Moham- 
medan princes. We have learned, too, that the 
influence of Mohammedanism upon the creative 
arts has been blighting through the restrictions 
it has imposed. We have studied the decorative 
arts of India, Persia, China, and Japan, and 
have found them rich in suggestion and full 
of lessons for our artists and art lovers; we have 
even, in the color prints of Japan, caught a 
glimpse of the pictorial art of the East at the 
point where it most nearly approaches that of 
the West. What in any general sense we have 
not yet apprehended is that back of all these 
manifestations there is a central tradition of 
Asian painting, based upon a coherent, clearly- 
visioned, and completely thought-out funda- 
mental metaphysic; that in its essence it is an 
art of form rather than of color, an art domi- 
nated by poetical ideas, distinguished by extreme 
simplicity, exquisite refinement, and rigorous 
adhesion to esthetic principles, and requiring 
for its expression a masterly technique. 

This art forms the theme of Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s “ Painting in the Far East.” His 
book is a notable one, comprehensive in its out- 
look, clear in its statements, and irrefragable in 
its philosophy. Realizing that the criteria by 
which the art of the East should be judged are 
not other than those we should apply to the art 
of the West, he has approached his subject 
with an open mind, and has not been led astray 
by either the strangeness of the conventions 
employed or by differences in the things repre- 
sented. These criteria are set forth with admir- 
able clarity in a remarkable opening chapter on 
“ The Art of the East and the West,” which as 
an exposition of basic principles could hardly be 
surpassed. To those who are imbued with the 
notion “absorbed from an age of triumphant 
science,’ as Mr. Binyon puts it, that the test of 
artistic merit is in fidelity to an external objec- 
tive standard, having the utmost attainable 
realism as its shibboleth, his telling phrases and 
forceful arguments may be especially com- 





mended. By those who have passed beyond 
the stage of art appreciation where that all too 
common heresy is tenable, his words will be 
read with keen satisfaction. 

With Hsieh Ho, the Chinese artist and critic 
of the sixth century, whose theory of zsthetic 
principies formulated in his “Six Canons” is 
a classic unanimously accepted by posterity, 
Mr. Binyon rightly holds that rhythm, organic 
structure, and harmony are the paramount 
qualities in all works of art. Only as we grasp 
this concept are the higher beauties revealed to 
us, and their spiritual meanings made visible. 
Only through it are our eyes opened to the full 
significance of the truth that art consists in the 
welding of forms, hues, and tones into synthetic 
and organic unity, and that its vital essence is 
not imitative but creative. With deep insight 
Mr. Binyon writes : 

«In this theory every work of art is thought of as an 
incarnation of the genius of rhythm, manifesting the 
living spirit of things with a clearer beauty and intenser 
power than the gross impediments of complex matter 
allow to be transmitted to our senses in the visible world 
around us. A picture is conceived as a sort uf appari- 
tion from a more real world of essential life.” 

A.one among all the great art movements in 
the world’s history, Asian painting has followed 
unswervingly the guidance of this concept. Even 
the noble art of ancient Greece fell from its high 
estate into the slough of realism for realism’s 
sake. But in the Far East, throughout all the 
changes in style caused by the coming into vogue 
of novel phases or manners of representation,— 
changes as numerous and varied as similar 
fashions and styles evolved in the course of cen- 
turies in the several countries of Europe, — the 
central tradition has never been lost sight of or 
departed from, until within very recent years 
through a baleful influx of Western ideas. The 
consequence is—or rather was, for the pale 
reflection that survives cannot be said to be 
more than half alive — an art absolutely self- 
contained, homogeneous, consistent, and, in its 
higher reaches, of tenuous but nevertheless 
entrancing purity. As aptly expressed by Mr. 
Binyon : 

« Who shall say of such an art that it is not mature, 
still less that it is impotent to express ideas? In its 
coherence and its concentration, in its resolute hold on 
the idea of organic beauty, this tradition, so old in the 
East, manifests the character of an art that has reached 
complete development.” 

It is not strange that this art should as yet 
be little understood or appreciated in Western 
lands, except. by a small group of enthusiasts. 
Opportunities for seeing and studying fine works 
are extremely limited. Though a considerable 
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number of paintings bearing the names of, or 
confidently attributed to, illustrious Chinese and 
Japanese artists, have found a market in Europe 
and America, many of them — in fact a very 
large percentage — are spurious or of doubtful 
authenticity. Besides the forgeries, there are 
ancient copies, some of them extremely clever, 
and works by lesser men with the signatures 
erased and others substituted. Even the for- 
eign dweller in the East may pass a decade there 
without getting a glimpse of a painting of the 
first rank. The owners of important works 
keep them carefully packed away in fire-proof 
storehouses, and though they are occasionally 
brought forth and exhibited to a chosen few, it 
is rarely indeed that a Western barbarian is 
included among those deemed worthy of the 
honor of seeing them. Why should such trea- 
sures be shown to those whose judgment in 
matters of art is hopelessly warped through the 
importation of scientific views? This attitude 
of mind is well illustrated by an incident that 
occurred during the Columbian Exposition. 
One of the Japanese Commissioners brought 
with him when he came to Chicago a highly 
valued painting by one of the old masters. 
Showing it one day to a gentleman who was 
able to appreciate its full worth, he was asked 
why he did not hang it up where others might 
have a chance to enjoy its beauty. Note the 
reply: “I could not bear to see people pass it 
by without pausing to admire.” When feeling 
is so intense as that indicated by these words, it 
is easy to understand how deep a wound may be 
inflicted by a flippant remark, or even by well- 
intentioned but ignorant and inept comment. 
From such suffering the Oriental saves himself 
by not casting his pearls where. Circe’s herd 
may come. 

For those in Europe and America who have 
cared to look into the merit of Asian painting 
the collections in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and the British Museum, and works pass- 
ing through the hands of dealers, have afforded 
the chief opportunities. Besides these, paintings 
in private collections have furnished further 
sources to the few having access tothem. Some 
information has been available from books, for 
the most part publications that are costly or not 
readily obtainable. The first glimpse of the sub- 
ject was given by Dr. William Anderson in an 
essay read before the Asiatic Society of Japan 
and printed in its Transactions in 1879. Next, 
in 1883, came the very inadequate chapter on 
painting in Louis Gonse’s elaborate “ L’Art 
Japonais.” Three years later Dr. Anderson’s 


monumental “ Descriptive and Historical Cata- 
logue of Japanese and Chinese Paintings in the 
British Museum” was issued, and in the same 
year, also, his “Pictorial Arts of Japan,” a 
sumptuous folio containing many elaborate repro- 
ductions of paintings. But the largest supply 
of material for study has been yielded by the 
Japanese magazine called “« Kokka,” now in its 
twentieth year, and by the splendid reproduc- 
tions in “ Select Relics of Japanese Art,” pub- . 
lished in Tokyo and edited, with text in Japanese 
and English, by Mr. S. Tajima. Various minor 
sources of information might also be enumerated ; 
and in this country the illuminating lectures of 
the late Professor Ernest F. Fenollosa brought 
a precious fund of first-hand knowledge within 
reach of those so situated that they could attend 
them. 

Aside from these lectures there has hitherto 
been no presentation of a broad view over the 
entire field of Asian painting, following its 
development not only in China and Japan, but, 
so far as material exists, in Thibet, Persia, and 
other countries. Such a view is now furnished 
by Mr. Binyon’s book. It is, as he says in the 
preface, “‘ an attempt to survey the achievement 
and to interpret the aims of Oriental painting, 
and to appreciate it from the standpoint of a 
European in relation to the rest of the world’s 
art.”’ In this he has succeeded well, — remark- 
ably well, considering that his knowledge has 
been gained in the course of his official duties 
as keeper of the Chinese and Japanese paint- 
ings and prints in the British Museum, and that 
he has not been able to visit China and Japan, 
nor even to see the masterpieces of Oriental 
painting in the Boston Museum and in the mag- 
nificent collection formed by Mr. Charles L. 
Freer of Detroit. With wider opportunities it 
is possible that he would feel called upon to 
modify his conceptions of the work of particular 
artists, but the general historic outline and state- 
ment of guiding principles are all that could be 
desired. While future research may add ma- 
terially to our knowledge, it does not seem prob- 
able that there will be occasion to alter widely 
the main lines as here laid down. 

In one respect, and one only, the book is 
disappointing. A few minor blemishes, such as 
the retention of a form of spelling of Japanese 
names which does not correctly transliterate 
them, and which is now abandoned by Japanese 
scholars — more particularly the use of the silent 
y before the vowel e,— may be passed over 
without further mention. But the illustrations, 
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and impressive works, fall far short, on the 
whole, of being either adequate or fairly repre- 
sentative. Indeed it is not impossible that 
for some readers they may have the effect of 
controverting the author’s cogent words, since 
pictures are likely to be more convincing than 
anything that can be said about them, more 
especially when their unfamiliar character makes 
it difficult to allow for the inevitable loss in 
‘ reproduction by a mechanical process. At its 
best the collotype yields a lifeless result ; and 
when it is employed to reproduce ancient paint- 
ings of which good photographs cannot be made, 
the feeble travesty that ensues is absolutely 
meaningless. It is fair to state that the choice 
was governed in this instance by the necessity 
of keeping the cost within reasonable limits. 
Mr. Binyon’s book is worthy of more fitting 
illustration. Should another edition be called 
for it is hoped that such illustrations as are given 
will be of authenticated masterpieces, upon a 
scale and bya process that will reveal something 
of their qualities. Those in the present volume 
help the reader but little to realize the truth so 
well expressed in the sentences with which the 
book closes : 

“If we look back over the whole course of that great 
Asian tradition of painting which we have been follow- 
ing through the centuries, the art impresses us as a 
whole by its cohesion, solidarity, order, and harmony. 
But these qualities are not truly perceived till we know 
something of the life out of which it flowered. We then 
see that paintings which in themselves seem slight, light, 
and wayward are not mere individual caprices, but 
answer to the common thoughts of men, symbolize some 
spiritual desire, have behind them the power of some 
cherished and heart-refreshing ideal, and are supported 
by links of infinite association with poetry, with religion, 
yet also with the lives of humble men and women. We 
shall study this art in vain if we are not moved to think 


more clearly, to feel more profoundly; to realize in the 
unity of all art, the unity of life.” 


Freperick W.Gook1n. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE.* 


It would seem that there can be at present no 
great need for either a biography or a defence 
of Jeanne d’Are. Her story is well known ; 
her achievements are admitted, and her place in 
history is secure; the Church has placed her 
only a little lower than the saints. There was 
a time when the verdict of history was not so 
favorable ; but, so far as England is concerned, 
that time has long been past. Since the days 
of Dr. Lingard (and Lingard wrote nearly a 





* Tue Marv or France. By Andrew Lang. With portraits. 
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century ago), no English historian of any repute 
has shown the least hostility either toward the 
Maid or toward her work. It is agreed on all 
sides that when the awakened French patriotism 
of the fifteenth century hurled the British inva- 
sion back across the Channel, it saved England 
from embarrassments and perils that might have 
proved serious difficulties in the future. 

But the Maid of France is more than a great 
figure in history: she is a mysterious problem 
in psychology, and as such has begun to interest 
the modern scientist. Out of this new interest 
a bitter quarrel has developed, for the results of 
this scientific study have not been wholly in the 
Maid’s favor. 

“She is represented as a martyr, a heroine, a puzzle- 
headed hallucinated lass, a perplexed wanderer in a 
realm of dreams, the unconscious tool of fraudulent 
priests, herself once doubtfully honest, apt to tell great 
palpable myths to her own glorification, never a leader in 
war, but only a kind of mascotte, a “ little saint,” and a 
beguine in breeches.” 

And now comes Mr. Andrew Lang, the 
poet-philosopher of Scotland, who is also both 
an historian and a scientist, with a book in 
defence of the remarkable Maid. That such a 
work of apology should come from Scotland 
seems exceedingly appropriate ; for the Scots, 
the author tells us, “ did not buy or sell, or try, 
or condemn, or persecute, or burn, or — most 
shameful of all — bear witness against and 
desert the Maid. The Scots stood for her 
always, with pen as with sword.” Mr. Lang’s 
defence, however, is not a barrister’s plea, but a 
thorough, sympathetic study of Jeanne's career, 
the results of which disprove all the assertions 
of the hostile critics. 

Biography is frequently dull reading. The 
author’s sense of duty too often leads him to 
include trivial matters with the really important 
ones, and the result is an inartistic product. But 
in the present case no such criticism applies. 
Mr. Lang's book is a work of great interest ; 
every page is alive with the zeal and the energy 
of the brilliant biographer. Critics may not 
always approve.of Mr. Lang's literary methods, 
but they rarely accuse him of being dull. It 
might be said with truth that the present study 
does not display the calm judicious temper that 
the historian ought topossess. Indeed, the author 
seems inclined toward Herr Treitschke’s belief 
that history should be written in anger. In 
speaking of the trial of the Maid at Rouen, he 
characterizes the leading judges and assessors in 
the following terms : 

«“ De la Fontaine, Le Maitre, Midi, and Feuillet were 
the examiners who sought their own damnation on this 
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day. Who are we that we should judge them, crea- 
tures as they were, full of terror, of superstition, and 
of hatred; with brows of brass and brains of lead; scien- 
tific, too, as the men of their time reckoned science.” 
This is not in the style of the doctor’s disserta- 
tion, but it is far more effective ; and, from a 
writer who is a member of so many literary 
guilds, we cannot expect a dispassionate treat- 
ment throughout, especially when the theme is 
so dramatic as is the life and death of Jeanne 
d’Are. 

No doubt the parts of Mr. Lang’s work that 
will attract the most attention are his discussions 
and analyses of the various problems that make 
up such a large part of the Maid’s history. Some 
of these are satisfactorily treated ; but a suffi- 
cient number remain unsolved to call forth many 
future studies. In a review it is, of course, 
impossible to follow out the author’s arguments ; 
the leading conclusions alone can be stated. 

First and greatest of the problems is that 
of the “ voices”’ and the visions. These matters 
are discussed in various sections of the narrative, 
and are also made the subject of an appendix. 
** Nobody now asserts that her psychological 
experiences were feigned by her ; nobody denies 
that she had the experiences ; nobody ascribes 
them, like the learned of Paris University, to 
‘Satan, Belial, and Behemoth.’” Mr. Lang, 
therefore, concludes that so far as Jeanne was 
concerned the “ voices” were real; but what 
was their nature? In his discussions he examines 
and rejects various explanations recently pro- 
posed by scientific minds. Hysteria, underde- 
velopment, or nervous disorders of various sorts 
have been suggested ; but the evidence points 
to none of these ; Jeanne appears in every other 
respect to have been sane and normal. The 
attempt to classify Jeanne’s experiences with 
those of eestatics also seems to have failed ; she 
is never known to have been subject to trances ; 
when the voices came to her and spoke to her, 
she still remained perfectly conscious of every- 
thing about her ; her understanding of the com- 
mon things of life was not in the least disturbed. 
Mr. Lang apparently subscribes to the opinion 
that the “ voices” were expressions of uncon- 
scious thinking (whatever that may be). He 
confuses the matter somewhat in one of his clos- 
ing sentences : “ I incline to think that in a sense 
not easily defined Jeanne was ‘inspired,’ and I 
am convinced that she was a person of the high- 
est genius, of the noblest character.” But 
inspired is a broad and vague term that gives 
little definite information. The theory that the 


“ yoices”’ were the Maid’s own unconscious 





thoughts which finally became so definite and so 
real as to lead her to think that they came from 
the outside is also rather unsatisfactory. How 
did the young illiterate peasant girl in distant 
Lorraine come to have such remarkable uncon- 
scious thoughts? Whence did she obtain her 
information? And what shall we say of her 
foreknowledge of events? For we have evidence 
that in a few instances she possessed prophetic 
knowledge. She predicted in April, 1429, that 
she would be wounded by an arrow, but not 
fatally ; she was actually wounded on May 7. 
She also had foreknowledge of her capture ; but 
this for obvious reasons she kept secret. 

Mr. Lang also discusses the question of the 
Maid’s military abilities. His reply to the 
critics who deny that Jeanne was more than an 
influence for patriotism is a summary of her 
military record. 

«“ A girl understood, and a girl employed (so profes- 

sional students of strategy and tactics declare), the 
essential ideas of the military art; namely, to concen- 
trate quickly, to strike swiftly, to strike hard, to strike 
at vital points, and, despising vain noisy skirmishes and 
‘ valiances,’ to fight with invincible tenacity of purpose. 
. . . She possessed what, in a Napoleon, a Marlborough, 
a Kellermann at Alba de Tormes (1809), would be 
reckoned the insight of genius. 
At the same time the author admits that the 
greatest service of the Maid lay along inspira- 
tional lines. What France just then needed 
was patriotism, courage, and confidence. 

Historical writers usually tell us that Jeanne 
understood her mission as including two achieve- 
ments only: the relief of Orleans and the 
coronation of the Dauphin at Rheims. The 
inference is that her subsequent campaign was 
carried on in defiance of the “ voices” and 
against her own wishes. For these statements 
Mr. Lang finds no warrant. The reluctant ones 
were the king and his advisers; Jeanne was 
eager to continue the warfare with a view to 
seizing Paris. The campaign failed, but the 
failure is not to be charged to the Maid’s 
account — she displayed the same courage as 
earlier ; it was the inevitable result of cowardice 
and divided councils at court. Even after her 
capture she seems to have been anxious to con- 
tinue fighting the English; “could she have 
escaped from prison at any time in 1431, she 
would have taken up arms again.” 

The Maid had a presentiment that her career 
would not be long; she knew that she “ would 
last but a year or little more.” The relief of 
Orleans began in May, 1429; Jeanne was cap- 
tured at Compiégne, May 23, 1530. January 
3, 1481, she was turned over to Cauchon, bishop 
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of Beauvais, for trial; on May 30 she was 
burned. Whether the Maid had a fair trial is 
a question that has been “angrily debated.” 
Some historians have argued that, as the laws 
and customs were in the fifteenth century, the 
judges were not unfair. Mr. Lang holds to a 
different view : in cases where the accused were 
believed to have been in the service of the evil 
powers, the aim was not to find out the truth 
but to convict ; “no person in the situation of 
Jeanne, a feared and hated captive in hostile 
hands, — no man accused of high treason or of 
witchcraft, — had anywhere, for centuries after 
14381, the slightest chance of being fairly tried.” 
And the record of the trial as given in the clos- 
ing chapters of Mr. Lang’s biography is not 
such as to convict the judges of the least desire 
to be fair and just. 

A difficult problem in connection with the 
trial is that of Jeanne’s abjuration. About a 
week before the final tragedy, she was induced 
to submit to the commands of the church and 
to denounce her “ saints” as spirits of evil ; at 
least such is the accepted account. We havea 
document of some length in which the Maid 
goes to the full extent of abjuration and sub- 
mission. This document the author, on appar- 
ently good grounds, calls into question. But 
even if this particular document is a forgery or a 
falsification of the record, it seems probable that 
at this time Jeanne’s heroism suffered a momen- 
tary eclipse. 

“The question is regarded as important, for, it is 
argued, if Jeanne pronounced the words of the long 
form of abjuration, she perjured herself, and cannot be 
regarded as a person of ‘heroic’ and saintly virtue. 
Considering her circumstances, her long sufferings, the 
mental confusion caused by the tumult; the promises 
of escape from the infamous company of base English 
grooms; and the terror of the fire, I cannot regard her, 
—even if she recited and set her mark to the long abju- 
ration, — as less ‘heroic’ than St. Peter was when he 
thrice denied his Lord. It is cruel, it is inhuman, to 
blame the girl for not soaring above the apostolic 
heroism of the fiery Galilean; for being, at one brief 
moment, less noble than herself.” 

Mr. Lang has produced a useful and interest- 
ing biography, but it cannot be regarded as final. 
Until the borderlands of thought have been more 
thoroughly explored, the career of the Maid will 
remain a mystery. The nature of the evidence 
is also such as to make the matter of interpreta- 
tion an extremely difficult task: it is largely 
made up of the records of two trials, the first 
for the purpose of condemnation (1431), and the 
second (twenty years later) for the purpose of 
rehabilitation. While the author hasapparently 
written for the general reader, he has not for- 





gotten the needs of the serious student: the work 
is provided with a fair index, and all the import- 
ant statements are fortified with references to 
the authorities used. The notes are, however, 
placed at the close of the volume instead of at 
the foot of the pages. The illustrations consist 
of two pictures of the Maid (miniatures from 
the close of the fifteenth century), a portrait of 
Charles VII., and three maps. 
LavuRENCE M. Larson. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


“ This is a novel, not a treatise,” says Mr. Wells 
midway in “Tono-Bungay,” but we have doubts. 
Nevertheless we persevere, and are rewarded by 
witnessing the play of an active and original mind 
about most of the problems, individual and collective, 
with which modern man is confronted. It would be 
vain to expect Mr. Wells to keep his social philos- 
ophy out of a novel, or his technical scientific knowl- 
edge, or his peculiarly mean conception of average 
humanity. i seems to work upon the theory that 
the best way to arouse man to a sense of what he 
might ~ree is to make a merciless exposure of 
what he actually is, studied in a selection of the 
most despicable instances. This negative method 
of exalting an idealism may be effective when em- 
ployed by such indignant spirits as Swift and Ibsen, 
but when it is developed in the vein of comedy nearly 
always worked by Mr. Wells, it becomes almost 
futile for any higher purpose than that of entertain- 
ment. “Tono-Bungay” has many longueurs, but 
despite them is a vastly entertaining novel. It is 
the story of a great fortune erected upon a founda- 
tion of humbug, for its title is the name of the patent 
medicine which raises its exploiter from poverty to 
affluence. That Napoleonic charlatan reminds us 
not a little of the elder Vance in Mr. De Morgan’s 
novel, but with just the difference that distinguishes 
caricature from charatter-drawing. The story is 
told by his nephew, who shares in the fortune, and 
just escapes discredit in its collapse. As autobi- 
ography, it is largely concerned with the latter’s love 
affairs. There are three of them, the first the sort 
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of mistake that unthinking youth frequently makes, 
the second distinetly disreputable, and the third an 
affair that ends with the rocket-like fall of the Tono- 
Bungay enterprise. The author tries very hard to 
make this third affair a matter of real passion and 
appeal to sympathy, but is imperfectly successful. 
A hero of fiction must have heroic qualities some- 
where latent within him, and such qualities are not 
here discernible. There is good comedy in the book, 
but nothing that strikes deeper, unless we look for 
it in the pages that are frankly philosophical, and 
have nothing to do with the action. 

Curiously enough, Mr. William J. Locke’s “ Sep- 
timus ” is also in large measure the story of a patent 
medicine. Clem Sypher, however, is unlike the 
inventor of Tono-Bungay in that the former believes 
in his Cure, and in its divine mission of healing the 
skins of all mankind. There is something almost 
tragic in his dejection when he is informed by a man 
of science, in the plainest of language, that it is a 
device of quackery, and at the same time discovers 
that it is without efficacy when applied to the 
blistered heel of its own inventor. Clem is a good 
deal of a man, however, and we are not deeply per- 
turbed when the heroine — magnificent creature 
though she be — finally rewards his devotion, and 
accepts the responsibilities of her sex. As for Sep- 
timus, who also loves her in dumb ecstasy, we feel 
that reality has shaped for him a better life than that 
of his dreams when his fortunes are at last annexed 
to those of the heroine’s less imposing but more 
domestic sister. Septimus is an inventor also, but 
of machines, not medicines. He is a shy creature, 
whose simple goodness wins our affection, and whose 
unconsciously humorous observations upon all sorts 
of subjects keep us in a cheerful mood. There is 
not much story in this entertaining book, nor is there 
anything like reality of human characterization, but 
there is satirical wit in abundance and there is the 
most delicious whimsicality. The satisfaction which 
we get from this, as from Mr. Locke’s other recent 
novels, is intellectual rather than emotional, and is 
of the keenest sort. Something less successful, on 
the whole, than “The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne” 
and “The Beloved Vagabond,” this new book is 
nevertheless a delightful affair, and it would be 
ungrateful to place much stress upon the slight feel- 
ing of disappointment that comes from a comparison 
with its predecessors. 

Mr. Conrad works upon a small canvas in “The 
Point of Honor,” and the product more than justifies 
the self-imposed limitation. His longer books are 
often hard to read because of their diffuseness and 
over-indulgence in analysis, but this one offers no 
such impediment to the reader’s sustained satisfac- 
tion. It is a tale of the Napoleonic wars, which, 
however, form only a background for the single 
personal relation which is the substance of the 
narrative. Two minor French officers get into a 
quarrel over a trivial matter, and a duel results. 
During the following years, their paths diverge and 
come together many times, and each time of renewed 








contact sees a renewal of the quarrel, and another 
duel. They advance in grade and become generals, 
then, after the Restoration, they live on as grizzled 
veterans, and still the feud persists. It has become 
a tradition in military circles, although no one seems 
to know the fons et origo of all this animosity. The 
original quarrel, forced by a hot-headed and envious 
soldier upon his generous rival, is kept alive by the 
unreasonable attitude of the former, and the latter, 
despite his abhorrence of the situation, finds a point 
of honor in accepting the challenges that come from 
year to year. In their last duel, however, the chal- 
lenger is at his rival’s mercy, and his life is forfeit 
according to the code. He is spared under these 
humiliating conditions, and for the rest of his life 
can do nothing more serious than vent his spleen by 
grumbling. Meanwhile, as a disgraced Bonaparti 
he is in sore straits, but his rival finds a way of 
supporting him without his suspecting the source of 
supply. The story is crisply told, with much acute 
comment and humorous observation. It is in reality 
a grave comedy of cross-purposes keyed to a certain 
moderate pitch of dramatic intensity which is hardly 
changed from beginning to end. 

A variant from the usual type of the sensational 
fiction which deals with things Russian is offered in 
“ Joan of Garioch,” by Mr. Albert Kinross. Instead 
of the old-fashioned tale of nihilist conspiracies and 
Siberian horrors we have an up-to-date story of the 
recent Russian revolution, with the Baltic provinces, 
and especially Riga, for the scene of its action. The 
hero is an English soldier who returns from South 
Africa to learn that his betrothed has married a 
mysterious foreigner and disappeared. It seems that 
her father has been involved in a speculative enter- 
prise that has wrecked his fortune and threatened 
his honor, and that the heroine has given herself as 
a sacrifice to the man who has offered to save her 
father’s reputation by paying his debts. We call 
her the heroine in default of a better, but she hardly 
appears during the whole course of the narrative, 
which is chiefly concerned with the hero’s efforts to 
discover her hiding-place. For the name given by 
her husband, the Count de Jarnac, is a fictitious one, 
and the address which he has left upon his departure 
from England is a blind. In fact, he is a Russian 
of high standing, and when he learns that the lover 
is in hot pursuit, he resorts to all sorts of villainous 
devices for the deceiving and undoing of his rival. 
This is the framework of a very pretty story of wild 
adventure and hairbreadth escape, which naturally 
ends with the death of the villain and the union of 
the faithful lovers. Although the love-interest is 
kept well in the background, there are all sorts of 
romantic compensations for this defect, and the inter- 
est of the story does not flag in a single chapter. 

“ Mirage,” by Mr. E. Temple Thurston, is a ten- 
der and pathetic story of belated love and unselfish 
renunciation. The Vicomte du Guesclin has lost 
his fortune, gone into English exile, and is eating 
his heart out in a London lodging-house. An unex- 
pected legacy gives him a simple country pied-2-terre 
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(also in England), and he finds among his neighbors 
a young French girl whose mother had been the love 
of his youth. In his association with this girl, both 
youth and love are renewed, and when the prospect 
of restored fortune opens before him, he seeks to 
make his dream a reality, and wins the girl’s con- 
sent to become his wife. It is affection rather than 
love that she has to give him, but for a time he is 
persuaded that it is the deeper sentiment. Then 
the castle in Spain crumbles, for fortune again eludes 
him, and the girl’s heart is instinctively given to a 
young Englishman who appears opportunely (or 
inopportunely ) upon the scene at the critical mo- 
ment. The Vicomte is too fine a gentleman to 
permit her to make the sacrifice which she is yet 
willing to make, and the light goes out of his life. 
It is a delicate and charming tale, with soft lights 
and subtle characterizations. This theme of the St. 
Martin’s summer of love has been used many times 
in fiction, but rarely (by English writers) to equally 
artistic effect. There is also a vein of happy humor 
running through the pages, which notably relieves 
the burden of their essential pathos. 

The story of “ Lorimer of the Northwest” is now 
much more than a twice-told tale, for it already 
exists in more than half a dozen replicas. But as 
long as Mr. Bindloss is able to compose equally 
interesting variations upon the theme his books will 
have enough novelty to continue attractive. The 
story, in substance, is that of the English settler in 
the Canadian Northwest, of his struggle to wrest a 
living from the soil, of his bitter reverses and des- 
perate plights, of his eventual triumph over difficult 
conditions, and of his winning of the woman upon 
whom his heart is set. It is essentially one of the 
best of all stories, and both hero and heroine are of 
types that are perennially interesting because they 
are both strong and wholesome. The present variant 
of the story begins in England, but soon the char- 
acters are all transplanted oversea, and the plot 
enters upon its development. The hero has to con- 
tend, not only with the soil and the elements, but 
also with various forms of human malice and rascal- 
ity, and nothing but pluck and resourcefulness save 
him from going under. Thus the reader is kept in 
a constant state of tension, which is not disagreeable 
because his previous experience with the author 
assures him that there will be a bonanza harvest in 
the end, or a gold mine, or a fat contract, and that 
the hero’s honest determination will have its due 
reward, both material and sentimental. In his 
dealings with nature, as exhibited in that part of 
America which he has made his own, it seems to us 
that Mr. Bindloss is steadily growing in fineness of 
observation and power of description. 

It is impossible to take seriously such a novel as 
“The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig.” 
The straining for sensational effect and the deter- 
mination of the author to be startling at any cost 
are so obvious that the total result is repellent, and 
this quite apart from the commonness of the style 
and the unredeemed vulgarity of the treatment. Is 





it possible that Mr. Phillips thinks his politician- 
hero an admirable person in any aspect of his char- 
acter or in any sense of the word? A boor through 
and through, without any conception of the gracious 
side of life, he comes from the West into the political 
life of the capital, forces his way to high office by 
making himself a holy terror, elbows his way into 
polite society and acts like a bull in a china-shop, 
and finally captures a patrician wife by the primitive 
methods of the cave-dweller. We say “patrician,” 
because Mr. Phillips clearly thinks that he is describ- 
ing the woman as of that type. This is the most 
amusing of all his miscalculations, for his heroine is 
also essentially a vulgarian, and the refinements with 
which he tricks her out do not long deceive us. Con- 
sidering the story as an extravaganza, it is rather 
good fun to follow the progress of the forceful Josh, 
as he swings his club, and bowls over such lay 
figures of politicians and sybarites and dowagers as 
come within its destructive range. In the end, he 
refuses a position in the Cabinet, and drags his wife 
off to Minnesota, which is probably a good place in 
which to leave this precious pair. 

Mr. Emerson Hough, in his “ 54-40 or Fight,” 
has become an adept in the “ big bow-wow” style. 
This historical novel of two generations ago is simply 
reeking with the kind of patriotic sentiment that 
exuded from our old-time spokesmen of manifest 
destiny, whose mouthings were a mixture of blatant 
assertiveness, provincial prejudice, and lofty scorn 
of effete old-world examples. It tells of the period 
of our history when people of heated imaginations 
thought that England was intriguing with Mexico 
to bar our progress toward the Rio Grande, and was 
about to make war upon us for the possession of the 
Oregon country. The scene is laid first in Wash- 
ington, afterwards in the Northwest. The figure 
of Calhoun dominates the book, although a more 
youthful hero of the conventional sort is provided 
by his private and trusted agent. Spice 
is added to the romance by the figure of an Austrian 
baroness, supposed to be in the pay of England, who 
flits from scene to scene, making unexpected appear- 
ances when needed. Respect for Calhoun’s demo- 
cratic simplicity and a sentimental attachment to his 
dashing young secretary finally win her to the 
American cause, and she becomes the chief instru- 
ment in effecting the boundary compromise. This 
success of petticoat diplomacy is unrecorded in his- 
tory, but it makes pretty material for Mr. Hough’s 
romantic purposes. The story has another heroine, 
of domestic origin, evidently intended for the hero 
after he has closed the chapter of his philanderings 
with the foreign adventuress, and we leave him in her 
possession when all misunderstandings are cleared 
away in the last chapter. 

“ The King of Arcadia,” by Mr. Francis Lynde, 
isa modern romance dealing with a Colo- 
rado feud. The quarrel results from the efforts of 
an irrigation company to construct works that will 
flood the lands and make useless the residence of a 
ranchman — the fine old Southern gentleman who is 
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known as the King of Arcadia. The successive 
engineers engaged for the work all come to mys- 
terious or violent ends, and all sorts of suspicious 
accidents delay its progress. It seems as if the 
“ King” were responsible for a]l these villainies, 
but we learn in the end that they are chargeable to 
a too zealous Mexican herdsman in his employ. The 
hero of this tale is the new engineer, who, undaunted 
by the fate of his predecessors, accepts the commis- 
sion, and does his best to make good. The heroine 
is the “ King’s” daughter, who tries to be loyal to 
both lover and father, although for a time she also 
suspects the latter of criminal activities, charitably 
believing them to be the result of a disordered mind. 
After the reader has had his surfeit of explosions 
and land-slides and floods and sudden deaths, he ends 
in a love-feast, with explanations and reconciliations, 
while idyllic peace reigns over the whole situation. 
It all makes an entertaining, good-humored, and per- 
fectly superficial story, well supplied with dramatic 
incident, and told, for the most part, in a form of 
dialogue too smart to bear much relation to ordinary 
human speech. 

“ The Spell ” of Mr. William Dana Orcutt’s novel 
is that cast by the study of the Italian Renaissance 
upon the life of a young American scholar in Flor- 
ence. Just happily married, he has brought his 
wife to Italy, in order that he may combine intel- 
lectual delights with those of the honeymoon. Work- 
ing in the Laurentian library under the guidance of 
a famous Italian scholar whose identity is hardly 
concealed, he soon becomes so absorbed in his re- 
searches that his wife quite properly feels herself 
neglected. To make matters worse, the young 
woman whom she has invited to become a guest at 
their villa shares his interests and becomes the daily 
companion of his labors. Neither the man nor his 
companion realize the wrong they are doing, so 
interested do they become in their joint studies, so 
compelling is the spell of the old humanism which 
they are engaged in making their intellectual pos- 
session. Husband and wife at last stand upon the 
verge of permanent estrangement, when a fortunate 
automobile accident saves the situation by laying 
him up for some weeks, and bringing him to a 
wholesome realization of his unconscious neglect of 
an obvious duty. The spell is thus broken, and 
reality resumes the place of the dream that has 
usurped it. The novel is well written, and exhibits 
both artistic feeling and delicate analytical power ; 
its chief fault is that it lacks sufficient substance for 


a novel of its length. Wysrsam Morton Payne. 





Proressor BRANDER MATTHEWS is preparing for 
Houghton Mifflin Co. a book on the Drama, which will 
give in brief compass the fundamental facts needed by 
any student who is studying the drama and dramatic 
literature. This book will be uniform in size with 
Professor Perry’s “Study of Prose Fiction,” and will 
deal with the subject of the drama in the same manner 
in which Professor Perry deals with fiction. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


oan That the problems presented in Mr. 
education Clarence F. Birdseye’s volume on 
Factertes. “The Reorganisation of our Col- 
leges” (Baker & Taylor Co.), and the aggressive 
mode of their presentation, will stimulate discussion, 
seems a consummation both likely and desirable. 
Much of the emphasis of the book is timely, and 
some of it commendable. The urgent need of rais- 
ing the social and moral standards and the general 
educational influences of the student’s environment ; 
the need of restoring somehow the direct influence 
of the teacher and the placing of the calling in its 
proper professional status ; the checking of the am- 
bitions of the colleges for numbers, and their showy 
forms of attaining publicity; a more simple and 
effective supervision of the machinery of the college 
“ plant,” — in these and similar topics there is com- 
mon ground for the interchange of views and sug- 
gestions. But when so much is conceded, every 
discerning critic of educational processes who has 
the least appreciation of the conditions under which 
the fruits of the tree mature, must protest emphati- 
cally against the temper and trend of this ambitious 
volume. We are told repeatedly and variously that 
the college is a factory — when it is not a depart- 
ment store; that the methods of the great industries 
and of the trusts are the only ones that can save the 
situation ; that a separate department of administra- 
tion is what colleges need to save their souls and those 
of the “ problem-solvers”” and “ citizen-thinkers ” 
committed to their charge. There is waste in the 
plant (doubtless there is), and to discover it each 
student should be sent through the mill with a cost 
and production slip following him and telling in the 
end what he is worth. The analogy to the ends 
and means of a great business house is believed in 
to the logical finish. It is well that someone has 
the courage to carry this view to its extreme. But 
the position is more sad than ridiculous, and may 
become serious. When the volume reaches the hands 
of our foreign critics, some vigorous pronouncements 
may be expected ; and there is some consolation in 
the thought that the spirit of Matthew Arnold is 
beyond the reach of such offence. Not once in the 
course of four hundred pages is there a bit of proof 
that the conditions complained of are really in any 
way connected with the proposed remedy. The 
analogy is never under suspicion, though the vision 
is obstructed by motes and beams of all sorts and 
sizes. Surely it may be urged with greater force 
that the evils in question are due to just so much 
emphasis of administration and the business view 
as has already crept into our colleges; that what we 
need is to save ourselves from any more of it, and 
to resist to the last the encroachments under way. 
The total aim and spirit and method of the college 
is foreign to that of the business world; and that is 
just why we cherish it. It is easy for Mr. Birdseye 
and his followers to say that he wants culture and 
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effective teaching and personality. If he really does, 
he must sacrifice everything to the spirit out of which 
such things grow; and the spirit that gives such 
things life is to the spirit that must follow in the 
wake of his reorganized business-dominated college 
as May to December. The first requisite in the 
handling of intellectual interests is some appreciation 
of the forces that produce them and make their pur- 
‘suit worth while. To enter the arena of discussion 
without these is to raise the fundamental issue 
‘whether the end in view is worth the tremendous 
cost. For the reconstructed college — or the present 
college in the view of the “ reconstructionists ” — 
is logically not worth maintaining. Let the factories, 
the railroads, the banks, and the trusts, educate the 
youth of the land, and do it by business methods ; 
why bring in the college professor ? 


Although one might infer from the 
title ““ Napoleon and the Archduke 
Charles,” which Mr. F. Loraine Petre 
gives to his volume on the campaign of 1809, that 
_ it includes a large biographical element, the work is 
primarily an historical discussion of the Ratisbon 
campaign and of the campaign of Essling-Wagram. 
Mr. Petre has drawn new material from the corre- 
spondence in Saski’s Campagne de 1809, and from 
the papers of the Archduke Charles. He believes 
that the English reader has had little opportunity 
to correct traditional misapprehensions, which had 
their origin in the efforts of that incomparable ad- 
vertiser, Napoleon himself, to propagate, by bulle- 
tins at the time, and later in his conversations at 
St. Helena, an account of his operations which should 
finally be accepted as orthodox. As in his previous 
volumes on the campaigns of 1806 and 1807, the 
author begins with a full account of the organization 
and value of the two armies. He finds the strategy 
of the Ratisbon campaign over-praised, really at 
fault on more than one occasion, and markedly 
below the standard set by the compaign of 1806. 
He thinks Napoleon was influenced by a mistaken 
idea that Vienna was his true objective, rather than 
the Archduke’s army wherever it might go. He 
finds evidence that, until afler the check at Essling, 
Napoleon underestimated the fighting qualities of 
the Austrians; and this accounts for the contrast 
between the haste with which he made the first 
crossing of the Danube and the infinite pains with 
which he prepared for the second. One of the 
most curious features of the struggle was the influ- 
ence of the presence in the army of a large number 
of young recruits who should have been called in 
1810, and of half-trained men of previous classes, 
upon the mancuvres on the field of battle. For 


campaigns. 


example, the formation of Macdonald’s great column 
at Wagram, composed of thirty battalions in front 
with six in column behind the right and seven behind 
the left, is attributed to this cause. It was expected 
that such soldiers would be more stanch in heavy 
masses ; but this advantage was gained at terrible cost, 
for the column of 8000 was soon reduced to 1500 





effectives. Among the author’s descriptions of bat- 
tles, the most successful is the account of Essling. 
With the description of the battles of the Ratisbon 
campaign, which are treated together, the principal 
difficulty is the complex topography of the country 
over which the operations were carried, a difficulty 
which is not removed by the sketch-maps at the close 
of the volume. (John Lane Co.) 


In a spirit of delightful comradeship 
and patne ofthe with the undistinguished many, who 
toiling millions. after all are the salt of the earth, 
Mr. Richard Whiteing has written a score or more 
of short essays and sketches on unpretentious themes, 
and has called his book “Little People” (Cassell). 
More than once he touches feelingly on that baffling 
mystery that has caused such bitterness of despair 
in many a Little Person’s breast, the seeming un- 
fairness of fortune, the inequality in the human lot. 
“ Why do our efficients,” is his unanswerable ques- 
tion, “ demand such monstrous and altogether indi- 
gestible helps of the pride of life? An opera singer 
warbles a few notes into the gramophone — merely 
to clear his throat— and is instantly dowered in 
royalties with a sum equivalent to a substantial an- 
nuity.” The keynote to many a life-failure, as the 
world estimates failure, is struck in the account of 
a humble friend who “ began life thinking he was 
going to fail in it. . . . He had no sense of exist- 
ence as a struggle ; he dreamed of it as a thing that 
was all, more or less, an exchange of knightly offices 
— foolish child! He generally muddled matters, 
and could not conceive of himself as clever or any- 
thing of the sort. He thought it would be delight- 
ful just to live, doing nice things and getting your 
share of nice things done in return — exchanging 
good offices, in fact, as the Utopians of the story 
exchanged their washing.” In admirable story- 
telling vein is a chapter entitled “ As a March Hare,” 
describing the comical efforts of a well-meaning man 
to get himself shut up in a mad-house, in order to 
effect the release therefrom of a friend unjustly con- 
fined. On quite Chestertonic principles he at last 
succeeds, not by feigning madness, but by behaving 
with rigid to reason. Terseness of phrase 
and vigor of thought mark this book as they do not 
always succeed in marking the author’s novels. 
Readers of the latter should not fail to read “ Little 
People,” if they desire a more intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Whiteing at his best. 


The publication of the several of 
eprom city the late Sir Walter Besant’s eae 
in the world. —_ gpus, the “ Survey of London,” has 
been somewhat erratic. The first volume, appear- 
ing in 1903, soon after the author’s death, was his 
“London in the Eighteenth Century.” It was 
announced in this volume that the entire work was 
nearly ready for publication at the time of Sir 
Walter’s death. Other volumes have appeared at 
intervals, in the following order: “London in the 
Time of the Stuarts,” “London in the Time of the 
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Tudors,” and two volumes on “ Medizval London.” | day by day up to the time of hatching of the chick. 


Now appears what might naturally be regarded as 
the initial volume of the series, “Early London: 
Pre-Historic, Saxon and Norman” (Macmillan), leav- 
ing a volume on Modern London to appear shortly 
and to complete what its busy author intended 
should be the great work of his life. In the volume 
now before us, Sir Walter’s account of Pre-historic 
London is prefaced by a chapter on the geology of 
the site, by Professor T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. This 
is in accordance with Sir Walter’s original scheme, 
which was to have certain phases of his exhaustive 
survey prepared by acknowledged experts in those 
special fields. This seems, however, the only in- 
tance in which he availed himself of such assist- 
ance, and the account of the city’s growth upon the 
unpromising site which is described in this first 
chapter is in Sir Walter’s inimitable style. Paying 
all due attention to the tradition of the founding of 
Troynovant, or Trenovant, in the year 1108 B. c., 
he goes on to collate all the available testimony 
regarding the earliest settlers and inhabitants of the 
forbidding spot upon which was destined to grow up 
the greatest city in the world, and gives us all that 
can be known of Pre-historic London, augmenting his 
account with valuable appendices. The subsequent 
books on Roman, Saxon, and Norman London, 
bringing the survey down to the time of Henry II., 
are written in a similar style, alike erudite and pop- 
ular, making this volume full of interest to the 
student of topography as well as to the student of 
manners and customs. And this volume will, no 
less than the others, stimulate in whoever may look 
into its pages the same affectionate enthusiasm for 
the London of the remote past which its distin- 
guished author had for the London of every age of 
its history. 


Text-books of embryology are much 
too common to make the appearance 
of a new one per se an event of 
particular scientific or literary significance. To 
attract any especial attention, a book of this kind 
must be markedly superior to others in the same 
general category. This requirement is well fulfilled 
by Professor Lillie’s recent work, “The Develop- 
ment of the Chick ; an Introduction to Embryology ” 
(Holt). It has already taken the foremost place 
among existing accounts of the embryonic develop- 
ment of the chick, that “never failing resource of 
the embryologist.” The arrangement of the material 
and the plan of the book are in general much the 
same as in other embryological treatises, and embody 
the conventional ideas regarding the presentation of 
the subject to students. An introduction, dealing 
briefly with certain of the general biological prin- 
ciples on which any study of embryology depends, 
prepares the way for the detailed consideration of 
the course of the developmental processes in the 
chick. The account begins with the formation of 
the egg, and follows this with the detailed desecrip- 
tion of the development of the embryo and its organs 


A notable 
contribution 
to biology. 





All of this ground has of course been covered in 
other books. The superiority of the present work 
lies rather in the manner of treatment than in the 
matter discussed. What impresses one most in going 
through the volume is the thoroughness and pains- 
taking care with which the book has been prepared. 
Practically the whole of the work is based on the 
author’s own personal observations. The few minor 
inaccuracies of statement which the reviewer has 
noted have without exception been upon points where 
the author relied on some statement in the literature 
of the subject, rather than upon his own observations. 
The illustrations are nearly all original, and, from 
the standpoint of scientific illustrations, very fine. It 
is with real pleasure that one notes the absence of 
the hackneyed old figures that have done duty in so 
many text-books of embryology. Altogether, the work 
is a very notable contribution to the literature of 
elementary biology. 


“No one will ever write my life,” 
said John Pettie ; “it has been much 
too uneventful.” Nevertheless, fif- 
teen years after his death, he has found a biographer 
in his nephew, Mr. Martin Hardie, who draws a 
delightful picture of the kindly, generous, tremen- 
dously forceful Scotch artist, and makes up for 
meagreness of biographical incident by fulness of 
descriptive matter about Pettie’s paintings. Diligent 
search through the artist’s note-books and in exhibi- 
tion and sale catalogues, as well as in correspondence 
or interviews with private owners of his work, has 
resulted in a practically complete catalogue, chron- 
ologically arranged. Mr. Hardie barely remembers 
his artist uncle, but he has had many conversations 
with relatives and friends, as well as access to many 
letters, and from these he has reconstructed Pettie’s 
personality with almost the vividness of a first-hand 
portrayal. This is lavishly illustrated by remark- 
ably fine color-plates which go far to substantiate 
Mr. Hardie’s claims for his uncle’s talent as a 
colorist. Characteristic of Mr. Pettie’s indomitable 
perseverance was his resolve to conquer the prob- 
lems of color, which seemed harder for him than 
draughtsmanship. ‘If other men become colorists 
by working ten hours a day,” he declared, “I'll 
work twenty!” Both as an individual study and 
as a contribution to the history of Scotch art in the 
last century, Mr. Hardie’s biography, which is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., is well worth while. 


John Pettie, 
Scotch painter. 


The lengthening series of Mr. Paul 
Elmer More’s “Shelburne Essays” 
(Putnam) is beginning to assume 
proportions that make it not unnatural or unfit to 
compare these searching and scholarly disquisitions 
with the famous “ Causeries ” of Sainte-Beuve. For 
if he has made choice of any predecessor in the same 
department of literature as his model, the French 
essayist would seem to be the man. There are in 
each the same methodical and thorough working-up 


Dualism in 
religion and 
philosophy. 
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of the subject chosen, the same effective intermin- 
gling of quotation and critical comment and illustra- 
tive allusion, and the same admirable command of 
the right turn of phrase with which to enforce the 
meaning ; and if the later writer displays somewhat 
less than the Frenchman’s acuteness and wit, he on 
the other hand draws upon a wider range of reading 
and thought and observation. His sixth volume, sub- 
titled “Studies of Religious Dualism,” takes up a 
half-score of subjects of enduring interest to scholars, 
—the Forest Philosophy of India, the Bhagavad 
Gita, Saint Augustine, Pascal, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Bunyan, Rousseau, Socrates, the Apology, and Plato. 
Three of the essays are now first published, and the 
others have been altered and considerably amplified 
in lifting from periodical to book. The writer is on 
congenial ground in these papers, the irreconcilable 
antinomies of existence presenting for him, as for 
all meditative minds, a fascinating though teasing 
and not over-fruitful subject for thought. A shade 
too much of oriental fatalism and pessimism is 
inclined to color the utterances of him who lingers 
unduly in this boundless domain of unanswered and 
unanswerable inquiry. That the high standard of 
the series is here maintained, if not indeed raised 
even higher, goes almost without saying. Readers 
of the earlier volumes cannot afford to neglect this 
latest. 


Five short and readable, as well as 
erase ny scholarly and painstaking, chapters 
lifelike attitudes. from our colonial history make up 
“The Apprenticeship of Washington, and Other 
Sketches of Significant Colonial Personages ” 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.), by George Hodges, D.D., 
D.C.L. Written by a descendant of both the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans, though himself a minister 
of the Church in protest against which his ancestors 
migrated to this country, these sketches have the 
freshness of a rather new point of view, while at the 
same time they show a large-mindedness and fairness 
that must win the approval and sympathy of all 
readers. Besides the title-chapter, there are accounts 
of “The Hanging of Mary Dyer,” “The Adventures 
of Captain Myles Standish,” “The Education of John 
Harvard,” and “The Forefathers of Jamestown.” A 
genial and sometimes quietly humorous style makes 
the book excellent reading. In referring to the 
ancient and honored stories of Washington’s boy- 
hood, the author is restrained by no reverence for 
Parson Weems’s sacred calling from demonstrating 
his untruthfulness. “The talk which goes on between 
the lad [George Washington] and the father,” he 
asserts, “is as far removed from reality as the con- 
ferences between Adam and Eve which are reported 
by John Milton.” The writer’s tone of fairness in 
treating our religious history may be illustrated by 
a single short sentence from the chapter on Mary 
Dyer: “The followers of the Inward Light have 
always been obnoxious to the established order”; he 
understands but does not share “the instinctive irrita- 
tion and enmity of the conservative mind against 





the person who claims to talk with God.” Dean 
Hodges has made a valuable, and at the same time 
quite unpretentious, contribution to our historical 
literature. 








NOTES. 


What will doubtless prove a book of much importance 
to sociological workers is announced in Dr. Edward T. 
Devine’s “ Misery and its Causes,” to be published by 
the Macmillan Co. in their “ American Social Progress 
Series.” 

Mrs. Theodosia Garrison, well known through her 
contributions to the ines, has made a collection of 
her poetical work, which will be published at once by 
Mr. Mitchell Kennerley under the title “ The Joy o’ Life, 
and Other Poems.” 

* The Doll’s House ” and “ Little Eyolf” are the first 
two volumes of “ A Players’ Ibsen,” a new edition of the 
plays of the Norwegian dramatist, which Mr. Henry L. 
Mencken is engaged in preparing. Each volume has an 
introduction, a supply of notes, and a brief bibliography. 
The translations are newly made for this edition. 
Messrs. John W. Luce & Co. are the publishers. 

“Nineteenth Century English Prose,” edited by 
Messrs. Thomas H. Dickinson and Frederick W. Roe, 
is a recent publication of the American Book Co. It 
gives the text of ten critical essays, with brief introduc- 
tions and a few notes. The essayists represented are 
Hazlitt, Carlyle, Macaulay, Thackeray, Newman, Bage- 
hot, Pater, Stephen, Morley, and Arnold. 

“La Caverne,” by M. Ray Nyst (if that is a real 
name), is an imaginative French tale of primitive man, 
or rather of the man-monkey as he lived, loved, fought, 
and died in the luxuriant forests of tertiary Europe. A 
documentary introduction, which is essentially an essay 
on the ethnology of the tertiary epoch, precedes the 
story proper. Mr. David Nutt is the English agent for 
this publication. 

“The World’s Triumph” is the title of a dramatic 
poem in blank verse which the Lippincotts announce 
for publication early in the present month. It is the 
work of Mr. Louis James Block, a Chicago educator and 
author, and is described as a symbolic production, the 
scenes being laid in Modena in the fourteenth century, 
a prose prologue and epilogue connecting the theme 
with modern conditions. 

«“ The Revelation to the Monk of Evesham Abbey,” 
a work which dates from 1196, is done into modern 
English by Mr. Valerian Paget, and published by the 
John McBride Co. It was first printed on the Continent 
in 1482, and a unique copy of that edition is preserved 
in the British Museum. Professor Arber has reprinted 
it in our own time, and now we have a modernized ver- 
sion of this extremely interesting product of the mediz- 
val religious spirit. A similar modernization of More’s 
«“ Utopia” is promised from the same source. 

The Virginia State Library issues its fifth annual 
report in a pamphlet volume of nearly six hundred 
pages, comprising, besides matters ordinarily treated in 
such publications, a list of the year’s accessions, a 300- 
page report from the State Archivist, and a report, half 
as long, from the State Bibliographer. The library is 
doing much excellent work, and apparently is none too 
generously supported by the appropriations committee 
of the Virginia legislature. Significant of its variety 
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and scope of usefulness, and illustrating its departure 
from the time-honored routine still observed by some of 
its sister state libraries, is its activity in circulating one 
hundred and thirty-two collections of books under the 
name of travelling libraries and school libraries. 

The bibliography of “State Publications,” begun ten 
years ago by Mr. R. R. Bowker, has just been com- 
pleted in the publication of Part IV., comprising The 
Southern States. The wealth of information, — his- 
torical, statistical, descriptive, and scientific, hidden, 
because of imperfect bibliographical record, in the pub- 
lications of the several States of the American Union, 
is second only to that in the publications of the Gov- 
ernment, which also until recent years had been poorly 
recorded and inadequately known. The present work, 
covering more than one thousand pages, is issued by 
“The Publishers’ Weekly,” New York. 

“ The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” collected and 
edited by Mr. Roger Ingpen, is an important announce- 
ment of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The collection 
consists of about 450 letters gathered from every avail- 
able source — some of which have only been printed 
privately in a strictly limited issue; while many have not 
appeared in print before. Indeed, the largest number 
of Shelley letters previously printed in one collection 
amounts only to 127. The letters are printed in chron- 
ological form, are annotated, and fully indexed. The 
illustrations comprise a unique collection of portraits of 
Shelley and his friends, and views of the places where 
he lived, besides facsimiles of his MSS. 





Francis Marion CRAWFORD. 


Francis Marion Crawford died on the evening of 
April 9 in his villa at Sorrento. His death was un- 
timely, for he had not completed his fifty-fifth year. His 
life was spent largely out of doors, and was filled with 
healthy activities. He should have been good for another 
score of years, and this thought is an added grief to the 
host of his friends. He was an American in ancestry 
and spirit, although the greater part of his life was spent 
abroad. Born in Italy in 1854, he got his education 
successively in his native country, the United States, the 
Universities of Cambridge, Karlsruhe, Heidelberg, and 
Rome. This training marked him out for a cosmopolitan, 
and few other American writers have had interests that 
ranged so freely over the whole civilized world. Thrown 
upon his own resources at the age of twenty-four, he 
essayed literary work in India, Italy, and America, and 
in 1882 conceived the happy thought of writing a novel. 
This was “ Mr. Isaacs,” the first of the long series, and 
its success was immediate and pronounced. His voca- 
tion was now determined, and was pursued with unflag- 
ging industry for the twenty-seven remaining years of 
his life. He wrote more than forty books, two-thirds 
of them novels, and became one of the most popular of 
our writers. The fluency of his pen was in a sense his 
misfortune, for no one can write as much as he did and 
at the same time realize his highest possibilities. His 
books are workmanlike and entertaining, but + meng 
diluted with rather commonplace philosophizing, and 
the best of them fall short of distinction. He was at 
his best in the delineation of Italian life and character, 
and the highest mark of his achievement was probably 
reached in the “Saracinesca” trilogy of novels. He 
also made important studies in Italian history, and the 
books resulting from these studies are almost as read- 
able and entertaining as his books of fiction. 





LIsT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 74 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dra since its last issue. ] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By George E. Woodberry. In 
2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5. net. 

The Making of Carlyle. By R. 8S. Craig. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, large 8vo, pp. 519. John Lane Co. $4. net. 

Walt Whitman. By George Rice Carpenter. 12mo, pp. 175. 
“English Men of Letters Series.”” Macmillan Co. 75 cts. net. 

Ladies Fair and Frail: Sketches of the Demi-monde During 
the Eighteenth Century. By Horace Bleackley. Illus. in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, pp. 328. John Lane Co. $. net. 

Memoirs of My Life. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. Illus., 
large 8vo, pp. 339. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

Jasper Douthit’s Story: The Autobiography of a Pioneer. 
With Introduction by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. With portrait, 
12mo, pp. 225. American Unitarian Association. $1.25 net. 

Apollonius of Tyana: A Study of his Life and Times. By F. W. 
Groves Campbell, LL.D., with Introduction by Ernest Old- 
meadow. 12mo, pp. 120. Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 

Mr. Cleveland: A Personal Impression. By Jesse Lynch 
Williams. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 75. Dodd, Mead & 


Co. 50 cts. net. 
. HISTORY. 

Ireland under the Stuarts and during the Interregnum, 
1603-1660. By Richard Bogwell, M.A. In2vols., with maps, 
large 8vo. Longmans, Green, & Co. $10.50 net. 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero. Vol. V.. The Republic of Augustus. 8vo, pp. 371. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Siena: The Story of a Medieval Commune. By Ferdinand 

. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 433. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

The Romance of American Expansion. By H. Addington 
Bruce. Illus., 8vo, pp. 246. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.75 net. 

The Story of the Great Lakes. By Edward Channing and 
Marion Florence Lansing. Illus., and with maps, 12mo, 
Pp. 398. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Egoists: A Book of Supermen. By James Huneker. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 372. Charies Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The British Tar in Fact and Fiction : The Poetry, Pathos, 
and Humonr of the Sailor’s Life. By Charles Napier Robin- 
son, with Introduction by John Leyland. Illus. in color, 
etc., large 8vo, pp. 520. Harper & Brothers. §. net. 

Three Plays of Shakespeare. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 16mo, pp.85. “ Library of Living Thought.” Harper 
& Brothers. 75 cts. net. 

Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal. By H. E. 
Butler. Large 8vo, pp. 323. Oxford University Press. $2.90 net. 

A Manual of American Literature. Edited by Theodore 
Stanton, M.A., in collaboration with members of the faculty 
of Cornell University. 8vo, pp. 493. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75 net. 

The Revelation to the Monk of Evesham Abbey in the 
Year of Our Lord Eleven Hundred Ninety-Six, Concerning 
the Places of Purgatory and Paradise. Rendered into mod- 
ern English by Valerian Paget. 12mo, pp. 319. John McBride 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Culture by Self-help in a Literary, an Academic, or an Ora- 
torical Career. By Robert Waters. 12mo, pp. 369. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 

Questions at Issue in Our English Speech. By Edwin W. 
Bowen, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 154. Broadway Publishing Co. $1. 

Abraham J.incoln and the London Punch: Cartoons, Com- 
ments and Poems, Published in the London Charivari 
1861-1865. Edited by William 8S. Walsh. Illus., 12mo, pp. 113. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. net. 

Chapters on Spanish Literature. By James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. &8vo, pp. 259. London: Archibald Constable & Co. 

The Delicious Vice (Second Series): By Young E. Allison. 
16mo, pp. 60. Cleveland: Privately printed. 55 cts. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


The Blue Bird: A Fairy Play in Five Acts. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck ; trans. by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 


12mo, pp. 241. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1,20 net 
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A Branch of May. By Lizette Woodworth Reese. 16mo, 
pp.42. “ Lyric Garland Series.” Portland, Maine: Thomas 
B. Mosher. 50 cts. net. 

Towards the Light: A Mystic Poem. By Princess Karadja. 
12mo, pp. 94. Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Lone Trail at Thirty. By Francis Gorham. 8vo, pp. 40. 
Boston: Black Lion Publishers. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Essayes of Michael Lord of Montaigne. Done into 
English by John Florio; with Introduction by Thomas 
Seccombe. In 3 vols., with photogravure portraits, 8vo, 
uncut. E.P. Dutton & Co. $10. net. 

The Poetical Works of John Dryden, Cambridge edition. 
Edited by George R. Noyes. With portrait and vignette in 
photogravure, 8vo, pp 1054. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 

Thais. By Anatole France; translated by Robert B. Douglas. 
Large 8vo, pp. 234. John Lane Co. $2. 

Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan. Enlarged and complete edition, including Ma- 
caulay's marginal notes; with frontispiece, 12mo. Harper & 
Brothers. $2. 

FICTION. 

The Chippendales. By Robert Grant. 12mo, pp. 602. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

With the Night Mail: A Story of 2000 a. p. (Together with 
Extracts from the Contemporary Magazine in Which It 
Appeared). By Rudyard Kipling; illus. in color by Frank 
X. Leyendecker and H. Reuterdahl. 12mo, pp.77. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1. net. 

Special Messenger. By Robert W. Chambers. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 260. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Kingsmead. By Bettina von Hutten. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, pp. 329. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 





Fame’s Pathway: AR of a Geni By H.C. Chatfield- 
Taylor. Illus. in tint, 12mo, pp. 341. New York: Duffield 
&Co. $1.50. 


The Hand on the Latch. By Mary Cholmondeley. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 126. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Royal End: A Romance. By Henry Harland. 12mo, 
pp. 349. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Bronze Bell. By Louis Joseph Vance. Illus. in color, 
12mo, pp. 361. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Katrine: A Novel. By Elinor Macartney Lane. With frontis- 
piece in tint. 12mo, pp. 315. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Hands of Compulsion. By Amelia E. Barr. With fron- 
tispiece, 12mo, pp. 319. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Planter: A Novel. By Herman Whitaker. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 536. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis. By Maurice Francis Egan. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 380. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Girl and the Bill. By Bannister Merwin; illus. in color 
by Harrison Fisher and the Kinneys. 12mo, pp. 370. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Lady of the By Adele Marie Shaw and 
Carmelita Beckwith. 12mo, pp. 310. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Through Welsh Doorways. By Jeannette Marks; illus. in 
color by Anna Whelan Betts. 12mo, pp. 245. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.10 net. 

The Landlubbers. By Gertrude King. [Illus. in color, 12mo, 
pp. 272. Doubleday, Page and Co. $1.50. 

The Music Master. By Charlies Klein; novelized from the 
play as produced by David Belasco. Illus. in color, 12mo, 
pp. 341. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Wallace Rhodes. By Norah Davis. 12mo, pp. 335. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

Chrysalis. By Harold Morton Kramer. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 419. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Partners Three. By Victor Mapes. 12mo, pp. 258. 
A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

The Gipsy Count. By May Wynne. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, pp. 322. John McBride Co. $1.50. 

—— By Irene Osgood. 12mo, pp. 421. Dana Estes & 


$1.50. 

The: Outcast Manufacturers. By Charles Fort. 
pp. 328. New York: B. W. Dodge & Co. $1.50. 
Old Lady Number $1. By Louise Forsslund. 16mo, pp. 275. 

Century Co. $1. 
On the Road to Arden. By Margaret Morse. Illus. in tint, 
12mo, pp. 252. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 
The Diary of a Show-Girl. By Grace Luce Irwin.: Illus., 
16mo, pp. 177. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. 


Frederick 


12mo, 








TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The East End of Europe : The Report of an Unofficial Mission 
to the European Provinces of Turkey on the Eve of the Rev- 
olution. By Allen Upward; with preface by Sir Edward 
Fitzgerald Law. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 368.. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. #4. net. 

The Empire of the East: A Simple Account of Japan, As It 
Was, Is, and Will be. By H. B. Montgomery. Illus. in color, 
etc., large 8vo, pp. 308. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50 net. 

Mexican Trails: A Record of Travel in Mexico, 1904-07, and a 
glimpse at the Life of the Mexican Indian. By Stanton Davis 
Kirkham. Ilus.,8vo, pp. 293. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

England and the English from an American Point of 
View. By Price Collier. 8vo, pp. 434. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

Spain of To-Day from Within. By Manuel Andajar; with an 
autobiography by the author. Illus., 12mo, pp. 220. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

Just Irish. By Charles Battell Loomis. 12mo, pp. 175. Boston: 
Gorham Press. $1. 

NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

The Biography of a Silver-Fox; or, Domino Reynard of 
Golden Town. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 209. Century Co. $1.50. 

Wild Life on the Rockies. By Enos A. Mills. Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 257. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 

The Summer Garden of Pleasure. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. 
Tilus in color, 8vo, pp. 231. A.C. McClurg & Co. $8.50 net. 

Stickeen. By John Muir. 12mo, pp.74. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


60 cts. net. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

America and the Far Eastern Question. By Thomas F. 
Millard. Illus., and with maps, large 8vo, pp. 576. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. #4. net. 

The Government of European Cities. By William Bennett 
Munro, Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 409. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

The Government of American Cities: A Program of 
Democracy. By Horace E. Deming. 8vo, pp. 323. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

: A Record of Things Done by American 
Industrialists. By William H. Tolman, Ph.D.; with Intro- 
duction by Andrew Carnegie. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 384. 
McGraw Publishing Co. $2. net. 

Social Organization: A Study of the Larger Mind. By 
Charles Horton Cooley. 8vo, pp. 426. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $1.50 net. 
Working Men’s Families 


Standard of Li 
in New York City. By Robert Coit Chapin, Ph D. 4to, 
pp. 372. New York: Charities Publication Committee. $2. 
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Second Printing of a New Novel of Unusual Merit 


H. H. Bashford’s THE PILGRIM’S MARCH 


A likable youth of artistic tendencies is caught between the conflicting influences of a self-conscious, puri- 
tan family, where there is a lovable girl, and a circle of artistic friends. The situation is worked out with 
humor and in an atmosphere of good breeding. $1.50. 


The Chicago Record-Herald says: 

“ Really charming. They ’re all very real, these good people, even the most lightly sketched among them, 
while Broggers, and lisping Chris, and ‘Good Old Lomax,’ and sweet, human Margaret, and brave, brave Betty, 
these are altogether too nice and wholesomely lovable to shut away with the memory of their story’s single read- 
ing. No; there’s too much to be learned and enjoyed, from jolly opening episode to happy conclusion, to think 
of perusing ‘The Pilgrim’s March’ but once.” 

The Hartford Courant says: 

“A rarely interesting novel.” 


The Rochester Post-Express says: 
“ A book so natural, go true to life and so full of genuine human interest. A book which, in the true sense 
of the word, is literature.” 


The Washington (D. C.) Star says: 
«“ Somewhat of the temperament of Miss Sinclair’s ‘ Divine Fire.’ . . . Reaches a powerful climax with 
intensely dramatic effect. . . . Will be one of the notable books of the season.” 
NEW NON-FICTION 
IN THE AMERICAN NATURE SERIES (Prospectus on Request) 
Holder and Jordan's FISH STORIES $1.75 net. 


Alleged and experienced, with a little history, natural and unnatural. With colored plates and 
many illustrations. “A delightful miscellany.” — New York Sun. 





Sternberg’s THE LIFE OF A FOSSIL HUNTER $1.60 net. 
A most interesting autobiography of the oldest and best-known explorer in this field, forty- 
eight illustrations. 

Knowlton and Ridgway’s BIRDS OF THE WORLD $7.00 net. 


A popular account. The most comprehensive one-volume bird book. Sixteen colored plates, 
and several hundred other illustrations. 





Carter’s WHEN RAILROADS WERE NEW March. Probable price, $2.00 net. 


For general readers. Covers the railroad builders, and the picturesque history of the great sys- 
tems up to the time they cease to be unusual and become commercial. With sixteen illustrations. 


Coolidge’s CHINESE IMMIGRATION April. Probable price, $1.50 net. 
A valuable addition to the American Public Problems Series. Earlier volumes are Hall’s 
«“ Immigration ” and Haynes’s “ Election of Senators.” 


Dudley and Kellor’s ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
An exposition of conditions and a manual for instructors and players. $1.25 net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF DARWINISM March. Probable price, $2.00 net. 
Eleven centennial addresses in honor of Charles Darwin, delivered before the American Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of Science, January, 1909. 


MePherson’'s RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES April. Probable price, $2.00 net. 
In relation to the commerce and industry of the United States. By the author of “The 
Working of the Railroads.” 


JUVENILES 
Burton’s BOB'S CAVE BOYS A sequel to “The Boys of Bob’s Hill.” $1.50. 
Hunting’s WITTER WHITEHEAD’S OWN STORY Illustrated. $1.25. 


A story for boys about a lucky splash of whitewash, some stolen silver, and a house 
that was n’t vacant. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY itw'vork crry 
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